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THE PROVO PLAN OF SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT 


Cuarues A. Surrp anp J. C. Morrirt 
Superintendent of Schools and Director of Reference and Research, Provo, Utah 


Among the most popular topics in the 
field of education and educational psychol- 
ogy for the past decade have been ‘‘indi- 
vidual differences’ and ‘‘pupil classifica- 
tion.’ In almost every college and univer- 
fity throughout the country, courses are 
extensively offered to students of psychol- 
ogy and education, attempting to meet the 
demand on these and related topics. 

Terman! was among the pioneer students 
to advocate pupil classification based upon 
the mental age. This method is still used 
extensively and with the intelligence quo- 
tient has served to classify and to reorgan- 
ite complete school systems.2 Many other 
studies have been made which have failed 
to confirm the mental age technique as 
being a satisfactory means of classification 
and hence there has arisen the whole con- 
troversy over attempts to adjust adequately 
sibject matter to meet the needs and abili- 
ties of all pupils.® 

Certain school systems, as Winnetka,* 


have become popular as a result of their 
method of instruction in attempting to 
adjust their course of study to the needs 
of all individual pupils. Of their growth 
and popularity, Superintendent Carleton 
W. Washburne' has the following to say: 

‘*The first public school system definitely 
to undertake this work was that of Win- 
netka, Illinois. The thousands of visitors to 
the Winnetka schools, the spread of the 
Winnetka mimeographed materials and the 
texts that are just beginning to be pub- 
lished, the lectures given in various parts 
of the country by members of the Winnetka 
staff, the articles on the Winnetka schools 
in professional periodicals, and such lay 
periodicals as the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, Collier’s, and The New Republic have 
done much to spread the idea that the class 
lock-step can be broken in public schools, 
and that schools can be fitted to individual 
differences.’’ 

The Winnetka plan is to have all pupils 


*Terman, L. M., The Intelligence of School Children. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. 
* Corning, Hobart M., After Testing What? Scott, Foresman, 1926. 
* Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Public School 


Publishing Co., 1925. 


“Washburne, Carleton W., ‘‘Winnetka.’’ School and Society, Vol. 29, 1929, pp. 37-50. 
*Washburne, Carleton W., ‘‘Burk’s Individual System as Developed at Winnetka.’’? Twenty-fourth 
Yearbook of the National Society for Study of Education, Part II, pp. 77-82. 
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reach certain standards of educational 
achievement, regardless of intellectual abil- 
ity. ‘‘Under the Winnetka technique of 
individual education, instead of quality 
varying, time varies: a child may take as 
much time as he needs to master a unit of 
work, but master it he must.’”® (Italics are 
the writers’.) 

Has it become possible to plan a single 
uniform curriculum that will meet the 
needs and abilities of all students? The 
Winnetka people seemingly believe it has. 
Livia Youngquist, primary teacher of the 
Horace Mann School at Winnetka, says, 
‘“The subject-matter fits the child correctly 
(science has made it so).’’"*? If the mental 
abilities of the children of Winnetka in any 
way follow a normal curve, and Mr. Wash- 
burne seemingly believes they do, we are 
compelled to wonder how science has 
wrought such a miracle. 

From a study of the intelligence quo- 
tients of 1,000 children, Terman found 
that: 


The lowest 1% go to 70 or below, the highest 1% reach 130 or above 


« “ 2% “ & 73 “ “ 
«“ “ 3% “ «& 76 « “ 
“ a“ 5% “ « 78 “ «“ 
“ “ 10% “ & 85 “ “ 
“ “ 15% “ & 88 “ « 
“ “ 20% “ « 91 “ “ 
“ “ 25% “ & 92 “« “ 
«“ “« 33% “ « 95 “ “ 


It becomes interesting to make a prog- 
nosis of what will actually happen to such a 
group of 1,000 unselected children starting 
school at approximately the same chrono- 


* Ibid., p. 79. 


7 Youngquist, Livia, ‘‘ The Child as Influenced by the School.’’ 
dresses and Proceedings, Vol. 66, 1928, pp. 417-423. 


§ Terman, L. M., ‘‘ The Possibilities and Limitations of Training.’’ Journal of Educational Research, 
1924, pp. 335-343. 
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logical age in a single track course of study 
where all children must make the same edy. 
cational achievement. In the number of 
years that Winnetka has been operating on 
its present plan, one would expect to find 
in the upper grades children varying from 
perhaps eight or nine years to sixteen or 
seventeen years of age. 

After describing the degrees of differ. 
ence, as determined by psychological tests, 
Terman says: ‘‘If these intelligence-quo. 
tient differences represent actual differ. 
ences in native endowment, it is sheer fool- 
ishness to attempt to arrange a single edu- 
eational program which will serve the needs 
of all children. If the differences are real, 
the uniform, straight-jacket curriculum has 
no more place in the first eight grades than 
in the last eight, in the first four than in the 
last four; tt is an absurdity from the first 
day of the child’s educational career.” 
(Italics are the writers’.) 

The writers are not necessarily agreeing 
with Terman’s inference that the ‘‘intelli- 
gence quotient differences represent actual 


« « 2% * 128% « 
« “ 8% “* 125 * «“ 
« « 5% * 122 « “ 
_ * me * mee 
« “ 15% “ 113 ¢ « 
«& «“ 20% “ 110“ “ 
« « 25% “ 108 “ “ 
« « 33% “ 106 “ « 


differences in native endowment.’’ Neither 
are they concerned herein with what effect 
environment, opportunity, urge, or other 
variables may have upon the intelligence 


National Education Association Ad- 
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of the individual. The fact remains, how- 
ever, in unselected groups of children 
there do exist great differences in ability to 
do school work. 
Describing the group of gifted children 
studied and reported in Genetic Studies of 
Genius, Terman says: ‘‘The typical gifted 
child enters school at 614 years and enrolls 
in the high first grade, although some enroll 
at once in the second or third grade. The 
average progress quotient for our entire 
group is about 114, which means that the 
typical gifted child is accelerated 14 per 
cent beyond the normal. The difference 
between 48 per cent and 14 per cent is 34 
per cent; so the typical gifted child is un- 
der-promoted to the extent of one-third of 
his age.’”® 

If a ‘‘straight-jacket’’ curriculum is de- 
vised to meet the abilities of the average 
group, certainly it does appear that the 
less intelligent children will become seri- 
ously retarded when put on an age-grade 
table. Will not such a program cause many 
discouragements and self-convicted fail- 
ures? Morgan advocates: ‘‘Teach the 
child the habit of success. This comes by 
attacking the hard problems and persisting 
at a task, once it is begun, until success 
comes. By hard problems we do not mean 
impossible ones that preclude chance of 
success. Choose problems that hold out 
promise of achievement with a reasonable 
amount of effort, and then have the child 
put forth a little more energy than is neces- 
sary so that success will be assured.’’!® 
| (Italics are the writers’. ) 
Much has been written in recent years 
Jeoncerning neglected bright children. From 
[the description Goddard?! has made of the 


| ® Ibid., p. 35. 
’ 


9, 1928, pp. 289-302. 
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‘‘enriched’’ curriculum and the work ac- 
complished by bright children, we feel 
justified in believing there are neglected 
bright children in the curriculum that is 
not enriched. We are not overlooking 
the commendable plan which such schools 
as those of Winnetka have in half-day 
socialized activity. Our lack of agree- 
ment is the single track curriculum 
for the academic and fundamental tool 
subjects. 

It is becoming a common opinion among 
students that the brighter and dull chil- 
dren differ materially in intellectual traits 
and abilities. Of the Columbus, Ohio, 
group of bright children, Goddard reports: 
‘They are different from other children. 
We may not know in what brightness con- 
sists, or of what genius is composed, but no 
one can observe these children by them- 
selves under conditions where they have an 
opportunity to develop, without becoming 
thoroughly convinced that they are made 
of finer stuff than the majority.’’” 

Is there not a vital need for concern of 
these special abilities wherever found? In 
a study made by Woodrow,?* we get this 
definition and conclusions on the uneven- 
ness of abilities: ‘‘By the mental uneven- 
ness of an individual is here meant the 
means of the deviations of his various abil- 
ities from their own average—the various 
abilities being measured in comparable 
units.”” From his investigations Wood- 
ward concludes: ‘‘Children of either low 
or high IQ, if above normal, or the lower 
the IQ, if below normal age, the greater was 
the average unevenness.’’ 

For many years we have known that spe- 
cial abilities may occur with general mental 


* Terman, L. M., ‘The Conservation of Talent.’? School and Society, Vol. 19, 1924, pp. 359-364. 
* Morgan, John J. B., The Psychology of the Unadjusted School Child, p. 291. 
"Goddard, H. H., School Training of Gifted Children. World Book Co., 1928. 


* Woodrow, Herbert, ‘‘ Mental Unevenness and Brightness.’? Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 
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subnormality.'* In his chapter on ‘‘ Studies 
of Certain Inequalities of Development,’’ 
Kelley’® described the abilities of a number 
of cases. He believes ‘‘the school is at 
fault’’ unless it finds a place for ‘‘a sub- 
stantial portion of the pupils passing 
through our educational halls’’ who 
may be lacking in general intelligence, 
but who possess certain significant abil- 
ities. 

If a school system is attempting to diag- 
nose individual cases and give educational 
guidance, the writers believe with Russell 
when he says we should ‘‘bear in mind that 
the determination of mentality carries with 
it no particular explanation of success or 
failures in specific items.’’!® 

During the early part of the present 
school year each child inthe Provo city 
schools, grades four to nine inclusive, 
was given a Haggerty Examination, Delta 
2, a National Intelligence Test, Form A, 
and the complete New Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, Form V. In the New Stanford 
Achievement Test the scores are all equated 
in such a way that results on any one sub- 
ject become comparable with those of any 
other subject. From the profiles made of 
our 2,000 pupils on this test, we find that 
over ninety-seven per cent of the cases ex- 
tend, in certain school subjects, either 
above or below the normal more than twice 
the size of the probable error. 

We are not able to determine all the 
variables that enter into these irregular 
profiles but, certainly, specific ability must 
be one cause. This profile becomes inter- 
esting for diagnostic and guidance pur- 
poses, and while in certain basic essentials 
we are anxious materially to increase the 


% Bronner, Augusta F., The Psychology of Special Abilities and Disabilities. 


1917, pp. 196-219. 
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general achievement of the child, we are 
equally anxious in many instances to ip. 
crease his specifically outstanding ability, 

In order to adjust more adequately the 
curriculum to the needs and abilities of the 
pupils, Provo has taken into consideration 
both the problem of speed and the problem 
of enrichment. Our curriculum has thre 
tracks, or is in reality three curricula, each 
varying in quantity of subject matter. At 
least, in a general way, we agree with Otis!" 
in his description of three groups of ability 
in any class: ‘‘During almost any recita. 
tion, on nearly any topic, one may note 
three types of pupils. (Italics are the 
writers’.) First, there are those to whom 
the conduct of the recitation seems fairly 
well adapted. ... Second, there are the 
pupils who do not seem to be able to keep 
up with the discussion; when questioned 
they show difficulty in grasping the funda- 
mental points of the lesson.... Third, 
there are the pupils who understand the 
teacher’s first explanation. Often they are 
not given an immediate opportunity for 
self-expression, but are compelled to listen 
quietly while a second or third detailed ex- 
planation is given for the benefit of the 
less intelligent pupils.’’ 

The Provo plan is a ‘‘two-way’’ classif- 
cation and includes both curriculum en- 
richment and speed of work. Within any 
given class, students are divided into A, B, 
and C (accelerated, average, and retarded) 
groups, consisting of approximately 25, 50, 
and 25 per cent in each group. The aver- 
age, or middle 50 per cent, takes the ‘‘B” 
curriculum. Within this average curricu- 
lum the pupils are again divided into three 
groups of 25, 50, and 25 per cent groups. 


Little Brown and Co, 


8 Kelley, Truman Lee, Interpretation of Educational Measurements. World Book Co., 1927, pp. 126 
145. 


16 Russell, Charles, Standard Tests. Ginn and Co., 1930, p. 372. 
7 Otis, A. S., Manual of Directions for Otis Group Intelligence Scale, p. 5. 
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These are designated ‘‘+,’’ ‘‘Ave.,’’ and 
«_”? and they work at different rates of 
speed. 

The enriched curriculum, designated 
“A”? includes about 25 per cent of the 
pupils of the grade. These pupils, in the 
main, are the brightest children. In addi- 
tion to these are certain pupils who have 
been guided there because of some special 
interest or special ability that is believed to 
need additional training. 

It is not to be assumed that these group- 
ings are distinct, or that there is any out- 
standing difference between the pupils of 
the bottom of our ‘‘A’’ group and the top 


fof our ‘‘B’’ group, or likewise between the 
1B” and the ‘‘C’’ groups. 


Within these 
groups, however, the element of ‘‘speed’’ 
largely cares for the individual differ- 
ences, 

The ‘‘C’’ group, in the main, are those 
pupils approximating the slowest 25 per 
cent of ability plus certain few students 
who are advised by the educational guid- 
ance bureau to take the curriculum afford- 
ing only the minimum essentials. In cer- 


‘Jtain few cases we have quite superior stu- 


dents going rapidly through this minimum 
essential, or ‘‘C’’ curriculum. This is in 


‘special cases where the fundamentals of one 
‘Jsubject would be needed for a more ad- 


vanced and desirable subject. 

This elasticity in speed and enrichment 
enables us to give desirable educational and 
vocational guidance all the way through 
the school system. If our curriculum were 
adapted to the needs and abilities of a 
middle 50 per cent of our pupils, another 
0 per cent would be inadequately edu- 


‘Peated. The slowest 25 per cent would be- 


tome an over-age problem. (Utah’s school 


‘Paw requires school attendance to 18 years, 


or completion of the twelfth grade.) Our 
brightest children would be through twelve 
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years of public school education at a com- 
paratively young age, thus presenting a 
problem with which society would need 
have a serious concern. 

In keeping with the above described cur- 
riculum and pupil classification, the Provo 
schools have adopted a system of records 
and reports that are designed for this type 
of school. This is well illustrated by our 
report cards. We agree with Trabue’® in 
speaking of the ‘‘traditional scholarship 
mark (percentage or letter grade) as a re- 
port to parents,’’ when he says: ‘‘ There is 
no agreement among teachers as to the 
exact facts these scholarship marks are in- 
tended to indicate to the parent regarding 
his child.’’ 

The report card used in Provo simply 
designates to parents what the three curric- 
ula are; the approximate number of stu- 
dents working in each curriculum; and the 
different comparative rates of speed at 
which students are traveling in each curric- 
ulum. Each student gets a mark for the 
curriculum in which he is working, and one 
for the rate of speed in each of his school 
subjects. — 


4 


SUMMARY 


1. Many studies have shown great en- 
hancement of educational achievement by 
recognition of individual differences in 
mental ability. 

2. The Winnetka schools are well known 
for their work in allowing students varied 
amounts of time to complete certain and 
exact standards of work. 

3. A consensus of opinion of many psy- 
chologists and students of education seems 
to indicate that there are many pupils who 
have not the mentality to succeed on cur- 
rent standards of education. 

4. If mental ability varies to the degree 
that psychologists claim it does, factors 


*Trabue, M. R., ‘Reports of Teachers to Parents.’’ Research Bulletin of the National Education As- 


sociation, Vol. 5, No. 5, p. 268. 
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other than speed must be considered if stu- 
dents are to succeed. 

5. The Provo city school plan is to ree- 
ognize both speed and enrichment of the 
course of study. 

6. Students are divided into three groups 
of approximately fifty per cent in the aver- 
age and twenty-five per cent in each of the 
accelerated and retarded groups. 
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7. Within each of these groups, students 
work at a twenty-five, fifty, and twenty-five 
per cent ratio in speed, making a sort of 
horizontal and vertical variation when 
placed on a normal curve. 

8. It is believed Provo’s plan will allow 
nearly all students to succeed, as well as 
furnish part of the machinery for student 
guidance. 


DRIFT, MASTERY, AND THE ZEITGEIST—III 
Mastery and Administration 
Pump W. L. Cox 


Professor of Secondary Education, New York University 


In the first of the two articles of this 
series already published,’ the writer has 
endeavored to explain characteristic reac- 
tions of drifters, of opportunists, and of 
masters in the present critical period of 
public secondary education, and to indicate 
the present opportunity for the master to 
take command of an important social proc- 
ess in the days of new adjustment while 
public faith in secondary education as a 
potent instrumentality for social welfare 
is unshaken. In the second article, the 
question is raised: ‘‘Can the Educational 
Confusion Resolve Itself?’’ An affirma- 
tive answer is given. The Zeitgeist en- 
courages youths and adults to seek solu- 
tions to problems and answers to questions. 
There is emerging a state of public toler- 
ance such as has been lacking since 1914. 
Hence, if the schools and other adult in- 
stitutions do not unduly interfere with 
youths, they very likely will save them- 
selves and the tipsy-topsy world we be- 
queath to them. But masters do more than 
merely not thwart youths. They abet, in- 
spire, and aid the adolescent generations in 


accelerating their resolution of the con- 
fusion. 

The present article seeks to discover the 
most promising lines of action which mas. 
ter-administrators and their assistants may 
undertake in order to exploit the opportu- 
nities potentially inherent within the Zeit- 
geist. The challenges which are most 
obvious are: (1) those found in the pupil 
population, (2) those which emerge in 
community life, and (3) those which are 
furnished by adequately alert faculties. 
These opportunities will be considered in 
order. 

1. Pupil-administration and mastery in 
relation to the Zeitgeist. Although the 
range of individualities in conventional 
high school populations has been very 
great, the more extremely dull, skeptical, 
anti-social, poverty-stricken, unambitious, 
and non-academic youths have not entered 
high schools. If any did so, they did not 
stay long. 

Universal promotion plans, opportunity 
classes, visiting teachers, and advisement 
and guidance, reénforced by technological 


2 See the January and February issues of this journal. 
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ynemployment of youths and the conse- 
quent restriction of trade school opportu- 
nities, have already resulted and will 
increasingly result in the normal discharge 
into public four-year and senior high 
schools of almost all adolescent youths. 
Masterly administration of these millions 
of youths demands very different technics 
and even more different attitudes from 
those that have sufficed for the more nearly 
homogeneous groups of the past. This 
prospect may dismay distracted principals 
and teachers who are already pessimistic 
because the academic high school is not 
now able to provide for those youths who 
have entered, and, despite failure and dis- 
couragement, doggedly remain in the 
sshool. But it will not frighten the mas- 
ter-administrator; to him it is merely a 
great challenge to new adventure. 

For the master-administrator realizes 
that he is standing at the emergence of a 
new age. He is not satisfied to look at 
trends and percentages of growth; instead, 
he examines social forces and social condi- 
tions. He realizes that trade schools can 
never provide for more than a small num- 
ber of youths; for the rapid dissolution or 
modification of trades and the restrictions 
placed on numbers of apprentices by trade 
uiions will necessarily complement each 
other in the decade to come. He recog- 
nizes the significance of the reductions in 
numbers of work-permits issued, without 
being blind to the fact that the number of 


fyoung children gainfully employed during 
[school days is still very large.? 


In a world wherein adult labor more 
than suffices for all production and dis- 


| iribution needs, all adolescents will be kept 


in schools or other controlled communities 


J for youth. Since the academic stereotype, 


the extrinsic-motivation stereotype, the 
docility stereotype, and the promotion- 


in agriculture. 
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elimination stereotype are all of them ob- 
viously quite inapplicable and futile for 
the emerging school community, the mas- 
ter-administrator and the master-faculty 
ask themselves what motives, what incen- 
tives, what satisfactions must characterize 
the educational environment. of the new 
school community which shall include all 
children except the feebleminded and 
insane. 

Before answers—even tentative ones— 
ean be found for these questions, alert ad- 
ministrators will undertake a patient 
search for what may already be known or 
what can be found out about the children 
of unskilled and semi-skilled workers, chil- 
dren of foreign-born parents, children 
born and brought up in slums, in crime 
areas, in seriously unhealthy localities, ete. 
They will seek to know the potential cul- 
tural resources and educational needs and 
opportunities of children of Italian ances- 
try, of colored youths, of Porto Ricans, 
Mexicans, and other non-standard ‘‘ Amer- 
ican’”’ groups. 

They will, in similar fashion, learn of 
the leisure-time occupations and part-time 
jobs of these actual and potential pupils. 
They will know their health habits, their 
religious practices and prejudices. They 
will understand the behavior traits of 
youths who have been thwarted or baffled 
by their previous school and extra-school 
lives. 

Pupils will then be assigned to home- 
room groups where they will associate with 
teachers who have been carefully selected 
for their personalities, broad cultures, re- 
sourcefulness, experience, and training. 
The leadership of his home-room group, 
the personal guidance of each child, the 
integration of each child’s school activities 
and interests with those of his social cul- 
tures, and the ability to stimulate the con- 


* According to the American Child for October, 1931, 200,000 are employed in industry and 400,000 
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fidence of pupils and parents in himself 
and in his school are the factors by which 
the home-room teacher will be judged. 
All other responsibilities of the home-room 
teacher will be subordinated to those of 
serving the children of his group. 

The mental-emotional as well as the 
physical health of the child will challenge 
the administrator and his assistants—not 
what the pupil does but why he does it on 
an occasion, and how he can be led to do 
better those things that he is doing any- 
way and to seek other better things to do. 
Cumulative records will make permanent 
all facts regarding each pupil’s behavior 
and desires and enthusiasms, day by day 
and week by week throughout his school 
career. Home-room teachers, with the help 
of specialists—counsellors, deans, psychia- 
trists, and physicians—will study each 
ease history and will supplement it with 
his own conclusions and recommendations. 

Every effort will be made to adapt school 
regimen so that the sickliest, dullest, most 
unstable youth will find himself adequate 
for the activities in which he is encouraged 
to participate. Guidance, distribution, and 
adaptation will be the master-administra- 
tor’s key-words. Punishment, failure, rep- 
etition, and elimination will be mere relics 
of the days of pain-economy. In the pleas- 
ure-economy of tomorrow, such tail-twist- 
ing devices will have no place. For in a 
liberated society of youth, which the po- 
tential universal abundance of the mechan- 
ical revolution assures, positive incentives 
alone can be effective. 

2. Community life and mastery admin- 
istration. Administration in the emerging 
school will be participatory to a degree 
that has not yet anywhere been ap- 
proached. Principal and teachers will, of 
course, provide the skeleton organization. 
Pupils will increasingly find educational 
opportunities in controlling the school. As 
civic officers, politicians, and entrepre- 
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meurs, as civic leaders, protestors, publi. 
cists, realists, and idealists, as partisans 
and as independent voters, many of them 
will find competencies and spiritual re. 
leases in constructive, helpful, and propul. 
sive behaviors. Parents’ and citizens’ 
organizations interested in music, athletics, 
social reforms, art, dramatics, civic im. 
provements, increased school facilities, will 
be encouraged not only to use the school 
building and grounds but to join in after. 
noon, evening, week-end, and vacation ac. 
tivities in which children and teachers are 
also interested; for adults will have vast 
amounts of leisure and of energy released 
from vocational activities, and the educa- 
tion of youths can be carried on only halt- 
ingly unless a considerable fraction of 
parents and of the rest of the adult popula- 
tion are engaged in educational activities 
similar to those of the youths. 

The changing civilization—some sociolo- 
gists would say the passing of what we 
have called civilization—is both the cause 
and the control of the new school. The 
Danish Folk Highschools are organized 
merely as inspiration centers to instigate 
and give direction to the individualistic 
and communal education of youths as mem- 
bers of their village and domestic groups. 
The Russian school recognizes that it is 
only one unit of a codrdinated system of 
educational institutions and instruments. 
Education in Turkey and Italy and, less 
consciously, in England is rather an inter- 
action of community mores and school in- 
stitutional controls. In American cities, 
crime prevention is premised upon the 
codrdination of the services of boys’ clubs 
and churches, municipal courts, police, 
park and playground policies and facili- 
ties, social settlement workers, city build- 
ing inspection, and the school’s vigorous 
program of constructive activities. 

As suggested in a previous paragraph, 
the leisure-time activities of adult groups 
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may support or may undermine the 
school’s program. The school must be 
aware of such a constructive program for 
leisure time of youths and adults as may 
be sponsored by parents, churches, scouts, 
boys’ clubs, women’s clubs, athletic asso- 
ciations, and the rest. It must exploit and 
reenforce these. It must recognize and 
coérdinate its program with those of all 
musical, dramatic, artistic, recreational, 
and religious organizations which it can ap- 
prove. It must no longer compete with 
worthy home activities by means of silly 
home-assignments of academic scholastic 
work. School honors of every kind must 
extend the same satisfactions to the actual 
approvable practices of home membership, 
of job preparation, of civic activity, of 
leisure occupations, of sanitary and hy- 
gienic procedures, and of good will in the 
extra-school world as it does to those of 
institutional membership. 

8. Mastery and administrator-teacher 
participation im school adjustments. It 
must be obvious that such administrative 
programs as those indicated in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs would absolutely swamp 
any school principal and his staff of spe- 
cialists if the teachers were left in their 
traditional places as academic lesson as- 
signers, lesson hearers, corrective discipli- 
narians, and docile subordinates. Creative 
school control is impossible unless the fac- 
uly is itself creating. The principal as an 
educational leader and codrdinator will, 
therefore, inspire his teachers to partici- 
pate with children in activities, to experi- 
ment, and to innovate; he will lend his in- 
fluence to the progressive innovations in 
the schools above and the schools below his 
uit. He will support, protect, encourage, 
and recognize those teachers who do pio- 
neer. He will require adequate clerkship 
of all teachers and get it; but he will not 


reward it unduly. He will seek and obtain 
the codperation of progressive community 
groups prior to the installation of new 
courses of activities in which they are pe- 
culiarly interested. 

By means of a vigorous positive program 
of teacher-community partnership, the 
school can exert a steady pressure and thus 
saturate and impregnate the community 
with a directive principle. The school can 
by such means come to help control or at 
least to help codrdinate the active forces of 
community welfare. In that day the 
school will no longer be the prey of poli- 
ticians ; instead it will be the active ally of 
those political leaders who seek to promote 
the same ends as those which the school is 
fostering. In Wells’ Men Like Gods, it is 
explained that in Utopia education is gov- 
ernment. Such a desirable state of affairs 
is wholly feasible and the master-adminis- 
trator will seek to realize it. 

He will accomplish this by gradually de- 
veloping his school into a world as he 
would like the world to be. In broad out- 
line only can he formulate his educational 
administrative policy. And only by de- 
grees can he lead his teachers and his com- 
munity to convince themselves of the 
desirability and feasibility of such a school 
policy as he does formulate. But as the 
most progressive teachers and most alert 
parents and pupils do undertake the crea- 
tion of life as a continuum of education, 
wherein each may find that adventure and 
success and self-respect requisite for com- 
plete living, other teachers and parents 
and pupils will be persuaded, sometimes 
unaware of the changes they are under- 
going. Always, however, the administra- 
tor must be in the vanguard. For without 
a clear expression of administrative will 
toward mastery, institutionalization sets in 
and progress stops. 
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CRITICS’ COMMENTS TO STUDENT TEACHERS 


Homer L. HuMKE AND WARREN F'AUQUHER 


Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 


What types of criticisms are made by 
‘‘eritie’’ teachers? Are enough good points 
noted by ‘‘eritics’’? Is the range of topics 
noted for comment too narrow? Are per- 
sonal qualities sufficiently stressed? Is 
range of student-teacher activity inclusive 
of duties of actual teaching? What are the 
most common mistakes made by student 
teachers? 

These are some of the questions which 
may rightly be asked about the work of any 
training school. The answers given here- 
with are not to be taken as generalizations ; 
no standard data have as yet been developed 
with which we might compare. Data for 
this study were secured from the carbon 
copies of comments by critic teachers in 
964 recitations on 256 student teachers. A 
total of 1506 topics reported on by the 
critics was recorded from the data checked, 
or a little less than two topics per recitation. 

For a period of time each critic teacher 
was requested to make a pencil carbon of the 
written report handed to a student teacher 
at the conclusion of a recitation. The ac- 
cumulated file of these carbon copies 
reached 964, the number of recitations 
studied. The city schools, in which Evans- 
ville College does all its student teaching, 
uses the Salm scale in its supervisory work. 
This form was also used whenever the stu- 
dent teacher was given a formal rating or 
criticism. 

Staff members may have been influenced 
by the items on this blank, but there was 
no urge to recall these points. Criticisms 
were to be related to all actual needs as 
seen by the critic. The teachers’ reports 
were written on a blank pad with no private 


directions of any kind. However, the com. 
ments on these 964 recitations were checked 
against the items given on the Salm list, 
The distribution is shown under Table I. 

In addition to the Salm items, a list of 
seventeen items was checked under the 
headings of ‘‘Personal Qualities of Teach. 
er,’’ ‘‘Teaching Technique,’’ and ‘‘The 
Teaching as Reflected by Pupils.’’ A total 
of 642 separate notations was entered in 
this part of the study. The distribution is 
shown under Table II. 

Thus the study may reveal one of the 
greatest needs of teacher training, namely, 
eritic teachers trained in the fullest details 
of supervision. 

The Commonwealth Teacher Training 
Study makes elaborate lists of teacher activ- 
ities and teacher traits. The lists given in 
Tables I and II are very general. In fact, 
it seems fruitless to attempt to make prac- 
tical use of the check list in the Charters’ 
report. However, it is likely that each 
critic confines herself to too few topics. A 
few items, considered important in the 
Commonwealth Study, are almost wanting 
in the reported work of 256 student 
teachers. 

Accuracy is given as one of the prime 
traits in the Commonwealth Study, and yet 
it was mentioned but 10 out of a possible 
642 times (Table II). The use of good 
English by the students is recognized as one 
of the main objectives of all teaching, and 
yet it was commented upon only 22 times 
as used by the student. The teacher’s Eng- 
lish was watched somewhat more closely, as 
was evidenced by its being noted 50 times, 
43 of which were unfavorable. Certain 
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students need to watch this point more 
carefully. This is a day in education when 
the practicability of subjects is being se- 
verely questioned, and yet the item of 
whether or not the student teacher made 
practical application of subject matter was 
mentioned but 14 out of a possible 964 
times. 

Qne encouraging point is the great stress 
put upon personal qualities of teachers, 
not only the frequency with which such 
points are mentioned but the fact that very 
often definite suggestions were given for ac- 
quiring certain traits, as, for example: 
“Speak in a stronger voice, and you will 
fnd that your self-confidence increases.’’ 
“Give directions clearly and then do not 
repeat.’’ ‘*You will learn to inspire more 
confidence in you, on the part of the stu- 
dent, if you prepare each day’s work with 
more care.”’ 

The chief weaknesses of student teachers 
as revealed by the study are the follow- 


ing: 


1. Poor English is used. This point refers 
to such statements as: slang; excessive use of 
certain words, such as “all right,” “now,” “tell 
us,” ete.; a slurring of certain words, as, 
“dontcha,” “howja,” “uh huh,” ete. 

2. Teacher was not enthusiastic. This was 
shown by comments, such as: “You seem tired,” 
“Your voice sounds listless,” “Be decisive,” “Be 
more enthusiastic.” 

3. Questions were not well distributed. This 
is shown by comments such as: “You called on 
Carl 12 times today.” “Do not miss the boys in 
the front seats; they have not recited for 3 
days,” ete. 

4. Pupils were not held accountable for 
preparation. 

5. Teacher repeated the answers of pupils. 

6. All pupils were not attentive. 

7, All points were not cleared up. 


The points of greatest strength of stu- 
dent teachers as revealed by the study are 
the following: 
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TABLE I 
Yes | No | Total 
A. Economy of time: 
1. In convening class ...... 21] 5] 26 
2. In dismissing on time ....| 18 | 8 | 21 
3. In eliminating unnecessary 
talking on part of pupils..| 18 | 15 | 33 
4. In eliminating unnecessary 
talking on part of teacher .| 8 | 12] 20 
5. In having devices ready ..| 22 | 15 | 37 
6. In avoiding use of ill- 
adapted devices ........ 9]}16] 25 
7. In avoiding repetition of 
pupils’ answers ......... 19 | 27 | 46 
8. In administering disci- 
res ea ota ach nian aie 22 | 22) 44 
B. Conduct of recitation: 
1. Material for recitation: 
a. Within pupils’ compre- 
OO eae 6] 5] ll 
b. Worth while ......... si 1 4 
c. Shows some independ- 
ence of text .......... 17| 9| 26 
2. Teacher’s questions: 
a. Well distributed ...... 47 | 28] 75 
b. Put to group ......... 27| 7) 34 
c. Adapted to lesson ..... 13] 1] 14 
d. Lacking suggestion of 
RN aasesaussances 8} 6] 14 
e. Clear, and stated once | 28 | 14 | 42 
f. Show teacher prepara- 
MNS s.ccicsecnkinsues 54 | 15] 69 
3. Response of pupils: 
a. Sentence responses ....| 10 | 2] 12 
b. Did pupils ask thought- 
provoking questions? ..| 23 | 4] 27 
c. Did pupils persist in get- 
ting desired results? ...| 2] 3 5 
d. Did pupils seem well 
grounded in previous 
ET senéedescsheess 3] 2 5 
e. Were responses distinct?} 12 | 5] 17 
f. Did pupils codperate 
with classmates? ..... 15} 11] 26 
4. Teaching: 
a. Has ita definite aim? ..| 24 | 8] 32 
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Yes | No |Total 

b. Does it stimulate initia- 
tive of pupils? ........ 13; 3] 16 

c. Does it make practical 
application of material?} 13 | 1] 14 

d. Does it require pupils to 
organize material? ....| 12} 3] 15 

e. Does it require codper- 

ation of pupils with 
Ee 8| 2] 10 

f. Were pupils held ac- 

countable for prepara- 
ST eiabtdnnninhacenit 9| 24] 33 

g. Did teacher avoid inter- 

rupting pupils’ recita- 
OEE 0; 3 3 

5. Use of English: 

a. Did teacher use good 
EE ek: snpbininws 7143) 50 

b. Did pupils use good 
CEE Sinknaenaanwa 5|17]| 22 

C. Assignment, if given: 

itd ecient 28|18 | 46 
2. Motivating ............ 30} 19] 49 

3. Such that pupils were pre- 

pared to attack intelli- 
EE ik anh onannani 28 | 13] 41 
BEE itenheanae 577 |387 | 964 














. Teacher was enthusiastic. 

. Teacher was at ease. 

. Teacher inspired confidence. 

. No time was wasted in convening class. 
. Pupils were quiet and orderly. 

. Teaching had a definite aim. 


Oar WO DH 


A brief glance at the tables of this report 
will verify the above conclusions. 

Tables I and II represent a number of 
points for determining the effectiveness of 
a recitation. Table I is the form proposed 
by C. K. Salm in the School Review for 
April, 1927, and now in use in the Evans- 
ville public schools. Using it as a working 
form, 964 different critic teachers’ com- 


ments on the work of 256 student teachers 
were analyzed. Each point listed could 
have been mentioned 964 times. The point 
mentioned the greatest number of times on ff 
Table I was B-2-a: ‘‘Were teachers’ ques. 

















tions well distributed?’’ This point was 
TABLE II 
Yes | No | Total 
A. Personal qualities of teacher: 
1. Was teacher enthusiastic? | 71 | 49 | 129 
2. Was teacher at ease? ....| 71 | 18 | 99 
3. Was personal appearance 
neat and attractive? ..... 5] 3] 8 
4, Was the voice clear and 
OC rere 51 | 12] 638 
5. Does the teacher inspire 
confidence? ............ 388 | 6] 44 
6. Does the teacher not talk 
GY Sk. ckcaesesces 8116] 24 
B. Teaching technique 
1. Does teacher insist upon 
IE hkatusessadens 9/ 1] 10 
2. Was the lesson developed 
NENT so dic sca cuicanon 4] 4] 8 
3. Was the lesson interest- 
ingly introduced? ....... 29| 9] 38 
4. Was the assignment cov- 
ET divthinemnennennes 3} 3] 6 
5. Was attention paid to de- 
tails of pupils’ comfort? ..| 18 | 8 | 28 
6. Were all points cleared up?|} 2 | 15| 17 
7. Was attention paid to 
manners of pupils? ...... 0] 6) 6 
C. The teaching as reflected by 
pupils 
1. Were pupils quiet and or- 
| AOE PEERS 341 15| 49 
2. Did pupilsshow their prep- 
aration of lesson? ....... 11} 3] 14 
3. Were pupils in seats busy? | 16 | 19 | 35 
4, Were all pupils attentive? | 58 | 27 | 85 
OM 0i0s20:c0 cede 428 |214 | 642 
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CRITICS’ COMMENTS TO STUDENT TEACHERS 


mentioned a total of 75 times, being favor- 
ably stressed 47 times and unfavorably, 28. 
This is, no doubt, an important point, but 
it is evidently overemphasized at the ex- 
pense of other important points, such as, 
“Was the material for recitation worth 
while?’’? which was mentioned only four 
times. 

Table II was compiled by setting down 
all new points as they arose in the first 964 
comments and then enumerating the num- 
ber of times they occurred in all the com- 
ments examined from then on. These com- 
ments were then grouped under the three 
main headings found in the table. In this 
table we find that point number 1 under A, 
“Was teacher enthusiastic?’’ is commented 
upon 120 times (71 favorably and 49 un- 
favorably). This point was very clearly 
stressed at the expense of such points as 
number 4 under B, ‘‘ Was the lesson devel- 
oped logically ?’’ The very important point 
(especially for younger children), ‘‘ Was at- 
tention paid to manners of the children?’’ 
was mentioned only 6 times. 

Type comments are direct and are also 
exceedingly helpful to the beginning 
“eritie,’? who searcely feels certain of just 
what to say, or how to say it. The 150 com- 
ments which are presented here were actu- 
ally taken from the 964 written reports of 
critic teachers. No effort is made to justify 
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them. It is impossible to do that since the 
particular setting for each is unknown. The 
general attitude of the class, the personali- 
ties of the teacher and pupils, and weather 
conditions may have much to do with the 
propriety of a comment. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Critic teachers almost always mention 
more good points in teaching than they do 
poor ones. Of 1,606 items checked, 1,005 
reports were favorable. 

2. Undoubtedly critic teachers confine 
themselves to too few topics for criticism. 

3. Many crities fail to note such matters 
as, ‘‘Does the teacher insist on accuracy ?’’ 
‘Was the material worth while?’’ ‘‘Did 
the pupils use good English?’’ ‘‘Did the 
teacher talk too much?’’ There is some 
reason to believe that these errors were but 
little in evidence, thus accounting for their 
absence from the written comments. 

4. Much stress is placed upon personal 
qualities of the student teacher. 

5. The point of greatest emphasis in 
Table I was, ‘‘ Were teacher’s questions well 
distributed ?’’ This was mentioned seventy- 
five times. Questioning is undoubtedly the 
most common use of the class period. 

6. ‘‘Was the teacher enthusiastic?’’ re- 
ceived more comments than any other ques- 
tion in Table IT. 








THE RELATIVE CLASSROOM DISCUSSION VALUE OF THE 
DETERMINATE AND THE INDETERMINATE STATEMENT— 
IN WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS 


CHARLES C. WEIDEMANN 


Director, Bureau of Educational Reference and Research, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Classroom examinations, tests, and 
quizzes, whether oral, written or perform- 
ance, should contribute to the improvement 
of the rate of student learning and the 
efficiency of teaching. Each type of ex- 
amination question or statement has spe- 
cific uses and limitations in relation to the 
foregoing statement. Each examination 
question or statement must be associated 
with specific kinds of subject matter. At 
times the completion statement and not 
the multiple choice, the essay and not the 
true-false, or the indeterminate statement 
and not some other examination type 
should be used. 

Certain terms must be defined. By dis- 
cussion is meant a reasoned, detailed con- 
sideration between teacher and one or more 
pupils or between two or more pupils. 

The writer has previously defined the 
indeterminate statement as ‘‘an item of 
information which approximately all peo- 
ple would consider a controversial fact ac- 
companied by change in the status of the 
fact, in terms of time.’’! Again, ‘‘an in- 
determinate statement is doubtful as to 
whether true or false. In such a case the 
evidence available for a decision is not suf- 
ficient and not acceptable to instructor, 
group of instructors, or student. A re- 
versal of the student’s decision would be 


‘ 


largely a ‘‘guess’’ rather than an intelli. 
gent decision.’’” 

The determinate statement, quite the op- 
posite in character, is ‘‘an item of infor. 
mation which approximately all people 
would accept as a fact unaccompanied by 
observable variations which would change 
the status of the fact in terms of time.’” 
Such an item is definitely either true or 
false. ‘‘A true-false examination cannot 
test an individual upon subject matter 
which is doubtful as to whether true or 
false.’’** Such statements are indeter- 
minate. 

The writer has frequently observed that 
many so-called true-false examinations, 
when carefully analyzed, resolve into a 
mixture of both determinate and indeter- 
minate items of information. In some 
cases the number of indeterminate items 
exceeded the number of determinate items 
of information. In brief, such examina- 
tions are not trwe-false examinations. A 
true-false examination contains no inde- 
terminate items of information. 

Out of such considerations arises the 
question of the relative value of the inde- 
terminate statement to the determinate 
statement in relation to the objectives 
stated in the introduction to this article. 
This problem is a suitable topic for an ex- 


2 Weidemann, C. C., ‘‘Determinate and Indeterminate Information in Written Examinations.’’ Jour- 
nal of Educational Method, Vol. VII, No. 3 (December, 1927), p. 126. 


2? Weidemann, C. C., How to Construct the True-False Examination. 


Teachers College, Columbia 


University, Contributions to Education, No. 225, 1926, p. 81. 
® Weidemann, C. C., ‘‘Determinate and Indeterminate Information in Written Examinations,’’ p. 126. 
* Weidemann, C. C., How to Construct the True-False Examination, p. 84. 
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DETERMINATE AND INDETERMINATE STATEMENTS 


perimental doctoral dissertation. For the 
present purpose one phase is considered 
with data which are more qualitative than 
quantitative in nature. Does the indeter- 
minate statement cause a student to raise 
questions leading to discussion more often 
and more extensively than does the deter- 
minate statement? Completely considered, 
this is a thesis for the master’s degree. The 
writer will illustrate from accumulated 
evidences. 

Example 1 (elementary arithmetic): 2 
plus 2 equals 4. This statement is usually 
considered determinate until one enters a 
course in the philosophy of mathematics. 
Then, theoretically 2 plus 2 equals 4, but 
no two concrete objects of given kind are 
exactly equal to each other, so that 2 plus 
2 equals 4 is highly improbable in any ap- 
plied sense. The statement is indetermi- 
nite but in a further qualified sense may 
become determinate again. 

Example 2 (plane geometry): Given, 
side AC equal to side BC in the triangle 
ABC, where C is the angle at the vertex. 

(a) Angle A equals angle B (determi- 
nate and true) 

(b) Angle A may be greater than 90 de- 
grees (determinate and false) 

(ec) Side AC equals side AB (indeter- 
minate ) 

In the special case of the equilateral tri- 
angle, (c) becomes determinate. The 
data given specify side AC equal to side 
BC, but say nothing about side AB. It 
may be and could be equal to side AC. 
Under all conditions, except this special 
tase, side AB is not equal to side AC. 
However, (c) is indeterminate. 

Some other indeterminate statements are: 

(d) Side BC equals side AB 

(e) Angle C equals 90 degrees 

(f) Angle A equals 45 degrees 

(g) Angle B equals 62 degrees 

Example 3 (physical education): A 
football player is a good student. The 
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writer has listened to the pros and cons of 
this thesis with and without evidence. It 
is indeterminate and has served to cause 
many individuals to express themselves at 
length either in written or in oral form. 
For such an end it serves the purpose. 

Example 4 (elementary chemistry): A 
catalytic agent is a substance which by its 
mere presence may quicken the velocity of 
a reaction, and may be recovered unaltered 
in nature or amount at the end of a reac- 
tion. (This statement was intended to be 
true.) 

A student reasons as follows: 

(1) ‘‘A catalytic agent is a substance’’ 
... ‘‘quickens the reaction,’’ and con- 
eludes that this is true, for a catalytic 
agent must occupy space if it is to have an 
influence on the speed of the reaction. All 
substance occupies space, and a catalytic 
agent must be a substance. 

(2) ‘‘mere presence’’—the catalytic 
agent is not changed or decomposed. True. 

(3) ‘‘may quicken the velocity of a re- 
action,’’ but some catalytic agents ‘‘de- 
erease’’ the velocity of a reaction. The 
statement reads, ‘‘A catalytic agent,’’ 
meaning an indefinite catalytic agent, 
which may be any one of all known cata- 
lytic agents. Is there one catalytic agent 
which slows up the velocity of a reaction, 
which ‘‘may not quicken the velocity of a 
reaction,’’ no matter what the physical 
conditions may be? The instructor made 
the statement that some catalytic agents 
are used to quicken the velocity of reac- 
tions, while others are used to slow up the 
velocity of reactions. He did not say that 
one catalytic agent will quicken the veloc- 
ity of one reaction and slow up the velocity 
of another reaction. Therefore, so far as 
the course was concerned, it is not neces- 
sarily true that ‘‘A catalytic agent’’ 
meaning any one of all catalytic agents) 
‘“may quicken the velocity of a reaction.”’ 
Catalytic agents which slow up reactions 
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were not mentioned as having possibilities 
of speeding up reactions. If one catalytic 
agent has the property of not quickening 
any reaction, the statement is not entirely 
true, neither is it entirely false. The in- 
struction of the course would indicate that 
such a case is possible. Therefore, the 
statement is indeterminate, due to the 
phrase ‘‘may quicken.’’ If a statement is 
to be decided by means of very finely dis- 
tinguishing methods in logic, then it is not 
unreasonable to assume that the methods 
of instruction should be equally as fine.5 

Example 5 (history) : Athens had a pro- 
gressive and stable society. 

True, if one is considering any particu- 
lar century prior to 200 B.c. After about 
500 s.c. the Athenian society was fairly 
progressive and fully as stable as most of 
the modern western states, yet as looked 
upon by the modern student making a 
comparison of the Spartan and Athenian 
education, government in the latter state 
may seem to be progressive and unstable.® 
The statement is indeterminate. 

In a recent study involving some 6000 
responses to examination items by instruc- 
tors who teach the history of education, 
involving about 120 true-false statements 
and about 40 indeterminate statements, a 
striking fact was noted. Wherever an in- 
structor had inserted some word, phrase, 
or clause, it was either an indeterminate 
statement or a statement which the in- 
structor evidently judged to be indetermi- 
mate as evidenced by the qualifying word, 
phrase, or clause which was inserted. One 
instructor took great pains to write a sin- 
gle-spaced four-page letter explaining in 
detail his reasons for indicating certain 
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statements as indeterminate. And yet that 
same instructor never once took the time 
or space in his letter to justify either his 
true or his false decisions as to statements 
which he evidently considered as deter. 
minate. 

In some cases instructors answered as 
determinate, and without comment, some 
statements which were indeterminate, 
Again, some determinate statements were 
answered as indeterminate with comment, 
Again, many both determinate and inde. 
terminate statements were answered with- 
out comment. This points to the concluv- 
sion that an individual tends to consider 
and discuss more or less at length those ex- 
amination items, either determinate or in- 
determinate, which to the individual seem 
indeterminate for one reason or another. 

The examination item, therefore, which 
is intentionally constructed as indetermi- 
nate should tend to serve as a stimulus for 
reaction upon the part of the student to 
discuss that item, more frequently than 
that item which is intentionally constructed 
as determinate. 

The determinate item is primarily con- 
cerned with facts and some of the more 
simple phases of general reasoning ability 
largely upon the basis of recognition, util- 
izing supplementary items of information 
by recall. The indeterminate statement is 
concerned with controversial and involved 
relationships of subject matter and the 
more complex phases of general reasoning 
ability upon the basis of recognition utiliz- 
ing supplementary items of information by 
recall. 

It is further arbitrarily suggested that 
(1) in any examination involving - both 


5In the main, the foregoing discussion is taken from pp. 92-93, How to Construct the True-False 
Examination, by the writer. The significant difference lies in the fact that in that study a statement 
was true if entirely true, and false if any part of or all of the statement were false, while the writer, 
today, would maintain that a statement was true if entirely true, false if entirely false and indeter- 
minate, if any part of the statement were true and another part were false, so that the statement as 
a whole were controversial and in effect indeterminate, doubtful as to whether true or false. 


*Comment by F. C. Ensign, Iowa State University. 
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DETERMINATE AND INDETERMINATE STATEMENTS 


determinate and tndeterminate subject 
matter items, a ratio of about three deter- 
minate items to one indeterminate be 
maintained and in random order; (2) the 
score is number of items right without the 
privilege of omitting any item; (3) the 
examination or composite of several tests 
should total not less than 60 items. 

In the writer’s judgment the use of the 
true-false determinate statement is very 
limited. It probably may be successfully 
used (1) to test factual information and 
the simpler forms of general reasoning 
ability on the recognition basis; (2) to de- 
termine the general status of achievement 
of a student concerning details over a long 
range of subject matter. Its diagnostic 
value seems to be very small when applied, 
for example, to testing how well a student 
has learned a certain specified habit. On 


™McCall, William A., ‘‘A New Kind of School 
1:33-46 (January, 1920). 
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the other hand, the indeterminate state- 
ment may have a wide and extensive use in 
the classroom from the viewpoint of the 
student as a basis from which to develop 
directed classroom discussion. As a test- 
ing device, it only indicates the students 
that recognize the examination items which 
are indeterminate among those which are 
determinate from the standpoint of the 
classroom instruction involved. In 1920, 
McCall suggested the use of the true-false 
examination.’ About ten years later the 
writer wishes to suggest that the determi- 
nate true-false item be supplemented by 
the indeterminate doubtful as to whether 
true or false item. These examination 
items within certain limits may be used to 
test information on the recognition basis 
from entirely true through doubtful as to 
whether true or false to entirely false. 


Journal of Educational Research, 





POETRY TO INTEREST BOYS 


BERENICE BrEaas 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri 


Many teachers act upon the assumption 
that all boys like poetry. Because teachers 
themselves like poetry, they think that it 
is the unusual person who does not care 
for poetry. Taking for granted that boys 
should like poetry if they do not, they make 
it a point to expose them to it. There may 
be wisdom in exposing boys to poetry, but 
there is little wisdom in exposing them to 
poetry without first knowing quite well the 
boys themselves. 

First and foremost, then, teachers who 
expect to arouse an interest in poetry must 
know boys—what their hobbies are, what 
they dislike, what interests are dominant 
in their lives, what inhibitions they have, 
what abilities they possess. Knowing boys 
implies knowing the individual boy, for 
though boys possess many characteristics 
in common, there are those who have par- 
ticular interests and desires markedly dif- 
ferent from the group. 

A salesman from a publishing house who 
showed a set of literature books to a high 
school English teacher met with this ques- 
tion: ‘‘Why have not the authors placed 
more of Sara Teasdale’s poems in the 
books? I like them so much.’’ Perhaps in 
thinking that others will like what we like, 
and in proceeding upon this principle, we 
have defeated our very efforts to develop in 
boys a liking for poetry. 

Poems liked by boys differ materially 
from poems liked by girls. Boys prefer 
the narrative type; they enjoy poems in 
which something happens. They desire ac- 
tion rather than philosophizing. Poems 
dealing with vigorous characters are pleas- 
ing to boys. Sea captains, cow punchers, 


river pilots, soldiers, bandits, prisoners of 
war, pioneers, ranchers, trappers, high. 
waymen, stage coach drivers, vagabonds, 
and locomotive engineers represent such 
types. 

Some authors employ the vernacular of 
the particular types of characters that fig. 
ure in their poems. This appeals to most 
boys. The expressive slang of the cowboy, 
the crude language of the river pilot, the 
vocabulary of the sailor with its salt water 
tang, the phrases used by the shrewd 
trappers—all lend realism to poetry. 

The boy may be a dreamer, yet the ‘‘stuff 
of which his dreams are made’’ differs 
much from the content of his sister’s 
dream. She may enjoy moments of ecstasy 
while reading a lyric of fragile beauty. 
With the boy this is not always true. Such 
a line as, ‘‘Life has loveliness to sell,” 
arouses him but little. He is more deter- 
mined to get into a world of action than 
into a world of beauty. 

Both boys and girls have a keen sense of 
humor, but boys as a rule revel with aban- 
don in a humorous story and a humorous 
poem. They enjoy a situation where a 
character is the butt of a joke, for in real 
life they have themselves enjoyed placing 
their own pals in similar positions. 

Boys’ keen interests in competition 
cause a fuller enjoyment of poems where 
themes center about racing or conflicts of 
various kinds. Famous rides in history 
form the theme for a number of interest- 
ing narrative poems. The carrying of the 
Fiery Cross, the delivering of important 
messages, the riding to save one’s town 
from harm, the pursuit of evil-doers, all 
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are favorite themes in poems which boys 


like. 


Poems that delineate the character of 
the Negro—especially the old Southern 
“mammy’’—the ‘‘dago,’’ the Dutchman, 
the Jew, the peanut vender, the organ 
grinder, and the country fiddler produce 
T. A. Daly, Paul 


favorable responses. 


Lawrence Dunbar, and 
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Arthur Guiter- 


man have succeeded in writing dialect 


Western state. 


Porms For Boys 


Author Title 


Allison, Young Derelict 
(Good-for-nothing sailors who like rum.) 
Auslander, Joseph Steel 
(Description of the roaring steel furnaces 
near Chicago and of the foreign element 
working in them.) 


Brooke, Rupert Nineteen-Fourteen 
(About the World War.) 
Browning, Robert Incident of the 
French Camp 
(Portrays a young hero.) 
Browning, Robert How They Brought 
the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix 
(Thrilling horseback ride.) 
Byron, Lord The Prisoner of 
Chillon 
(The story of brothers in a dungeon.) 
Byron, Lord Battle of Waterloo 
(How the news affects the revelry.) 


Carnevali, Emanuel In This Hotel 
(Things happening in a hotel—humorous.) 
Carryl, Charles E. Robinson Crusoe’s 
Story 
(Robinson Crusoe tells of his life on the 
island.) 
Chittenden, William The Ranchman’s 
Ride 
(A story of ranch life.) 
Corbin, Alice Juan Quintana 
(About an old man tending flocks.) 
Crawford, Charlotte Vive la France 
(A girl searches for her soldier husband.) 


Daly, T. A. Da Greata Basaball 
(Humorous interpretation of a baseball 
game between two Italian teams in typical 
“dago” dialect.) 


Where Found 


Carhardt and McGhee, Magic 
Casements 

Jessie B. Rittenhouse, Third Book 
of Modern Verse 


Monroe-Henderson, The New 
Poetry 

Fuess and Sanborn, English Nar- 
rative Poems 


Fuess and Sanborn, English Nar- 
rative Poems 


Carhardt and McGhee, Magic 
Casements 


Carhardt and McGhee, Magic 
Casements 


Monroe-Henderson, The New 
Poetry 
Untermeyer, This Singing World 


Chittenden, Ranch Verse 


Monroe-Henderson, The New 
Poetry 

Broadhurst and Rhodes, Verse 
for Patriots 


Untermeyer, This Singing World 


poems that are enjoyed by many people 
and by boys in particular. 

The poems in the list which follows 
were favorites with a large group of boys 
in one junior high school of a Middle- 


Publisher 
Macmillan 


Houghton, Mifflin 


Macmillan 


Macmillan 


Macmillan 


Macmillan 


Macmillan 


Macmillan 


Harcourt, Brace 


Putnam 


Macmillan 


Lippincott 


Harcourt, Brace 
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Author Title 
Daly, T. A. Lettla Giorgeo 
Washeenton 


(The story of the cherry tree is twisted to 
meet the needs of the old Italian in getting 
his son to work.) 

Daly, T. A. Between Two Loves 
(The Italian has a problem to decide about 
his sweethearts.) 

Daly, T. A. Mia Carlotta 
(A young Italian has defeated his rival and 
wins his sweetheart.) 

De la Mare, Walter Tired Tim 
(Pity the person who’s too lazy to do any- 
thing, for doing nothing tires him.) 

De la Mare, Walter The Horseman 
(This is a picture of a horse and rider which 
the moonlight makes appear as phan- 
toms.) 

De la Mare, Walter Sooeep 
(The chimney sweep of England is pictured 
here.) 

De la Mare, Walter Sam’s Three Wishes 
(Sam wishes for a goose, his old mother, 
and his boyhood days.) 


Frost, Robert Stopping by Woods 
on a Snowy Evening 
(The poet stops to gaze on the beauty of 


a wood under a blanket of snow.) 


Garland, Hamlin Battle 

(Story of man going to war and the things 

he encountered.) 
Gibson, Wilfred 

(Life in the trenches.) 
Gilbert, William 


Between Two Lines 


The Yarn of the 
Nancy Bell 
(A nonsense tale told by a captain.) 
Goldsmith, Oliver Elegy on the Death 
of a Mad Dog 
(A humorous account with a comic ending.) 
Graves, Robert It’s a Queer Time 
(A war poem.) 
Guiterman, Arthur Daniel Boone 
(Idealizes the activities of Daniel Boone.) 
Guiterman, Arthur Kit Carson 
(Kit follows the buffalo track.) 
Guiterman, Arthur Lament for the 
Alamo 
(A poem about Davy Crockett.) 
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Where Found 
Untermeyer, This Singing World 


Gordon and King, Verse of Our 
Day 


Untermeyer, Modern American 
Poetry 


Untermeyer, This Singing World 


Untermeyer, This Singing World 


Untermeyer, This Singing World 


Sanders and Nelson, Chief Mod- 
ern Poets 


Untermeyer, This Singing World 


Monroe-Henderson, The New 
Poetry 


Collected Poems of W. Gibson 


Carhardt and McGhee, Magic 
Casements 


Goldsmith, Poems 

Carhardt and McGhee, Magic 
Casements 

Guiterman, I Sing the Pioneer 


Guiterman, I Sing the Pioneer 


Guiterman, I Sing the Pioneer 


Publisher 


Harcourt, Brace 


Appleton 


Harcourt, Brace 


Harcourt, Brace 


Harcourt, Brace 


Harcourt, Brace 


Macmillan 


Harcourt, Brace 


Maemillan 


Maemillan 


Macmillan 


Various 


Macmillan 
Dutton 
Dutton 


Dutton 











Author 


Title 

Hay, John The Enchanted Shirt 
(The king wishes to sleep in the shirt of a 
happy man.) 

Hay, John Jim Bludso 
(River life on the Mississippi and heroism 
of a river captain.) 


Hay, John Miles Keogh’s Horse 
(Custer’s fight with Indians.) 

Henley, W. E. Invictus 
(Confidence in spite of everything that may 
happen.) 

Holland, J. G. The Need for Men 


(Fine idealism.) 


The Ballad of East 

and West 
(One strong man admires another’s cour- 
age.) 

Kipling, Rudyard Danny Deever 
(Hanging of a war comrade.) 

Kipling, Rudyard Gunga Din 
(Praise of a water carrier in India, who 
served the soldiers.) 

Kipling, Rudyard Ford o’ Kabul River 
(Tale of mate and half of troop drowned 
while attempting to ford a river.) 


Kipling, Rudyard 


lindsay, Vachel Abraham Lincoln 
Walks at Midnight 
(Lincoln’s ghost returns to earth during 
the troublous period of World War days.) 
Lindsay, Vachel The Broncho That 
Would Not Be 
Broken 
(A snorting western broncho furnishes the 
theme for this half-humorous, half-serious 
selection.) 
lindsay, Vachel Kansas 
(Life in the prairie state.) 
Lomax, John A. Bill Peters 
(Stagecoach days in the Middle West.) 
longfellow, Henry W. The Skeleton in 
Armor 
(A tale of a Viking romance.) 


Macaulay, Thomas B. Horatius at the 
Bridge 
(Bravery of a Roman soldier who holds a 
bridge against the foe.) 
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Where Found 
Collected Poems of John Hay 


Collected Poems of John Hay 


Collected Poems of John Hay 


Untermeyer, This Singing World 


Broadhurst, Verse for Patriots 


Collected Verse of Rudyard Kip- 
ling 


Collected Verse of Rudyard Kip- 
ling 

Collected Verse of Rudyard Kip- 
ling 

Collected Verse of Rudyard Kip- 
ling 


Monroe-Henderson, The New 
Poetry 


Rittenhouse, Third Book of Mod- 
ern Verse 

Sanders and Nelson, Chief Mod- 
ern Poets 

Collected Poems of Vachel Lindsay 

Untermeyer, This Singing World 


Complete Works of Longfellow 


Carhardt and McGhee, Magic 
Casements 
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Publisher 
Houghton, Mifflin 


Houghton, Mifflin 


Houghton, Mifflin 


Harcourt, Brace 


Lippincott 


Doubleday, Page 


Doubleday, Page 


Doubleday, Page 


Doubleday, Page 


Macmillan 


Houghton, Mifflin 


Macmillan 


Macmillan 


Harcourt, Brace 


Houghton, Mifflin 


Macmillan 
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Author 
Masefield, John 


Title 
A Ballad of John 
Silver 
(A short, merry ballad of pirates.) 
Masefield, John Sea Fever 
(The call of the sea to a sailor. Serious.) 
Masefield, John The Tarry Buccaneer 
(A story of pirates.) 
Masefield, John Tewkesbury Road 
(Outdoor life and the love of traveling.) 
Miller, Joaquin Columbus 
(An account of the voyage to America and 
the threatened mutiny.) 
Miller, Joaquin For Those Who Fail 
(The man who fails but doesn’t give up is 
honored in this poem.) 


Noyes, Alfred The Admiral’s Ghost 
(The ghost of Francis Drake.) 
Noyes, Alfred Bacchus and the 
Pirates 
(The liking of rum and how the pirates up- 
hold it.) 
Noyes, Alfred Forty Singing Sea- 
men 
(Sailor characters and their fables.) 
Noyes, Alfred The Highwayman 
(The love of an inn-keeper’s daughter for 
a highwayman.) 


Noyes, Alfred Pirates 
(A pirate’s life.) 
Noyes, Alfred The Tramp Trans- 


figured 
(An episode in the life of a corn-flower 
millionaire.) 


Riley, James W. The Old Swimmin’- 
Hole 
(Boyhood days.) 
Russell, Irwin Plantation Memories 
(A Negro expresses admiration for his 


master.) 


Sandburg, Carl I Am Chicago 
(The poem tells why Chicago was so 
named.) 
Sandburg, Carl Psalm of Those Who 
Go Forth Before 
Daylight 
(Who are they—these men who are work- 
ing before the city rouses from its sleep?) 
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Where Found 
Untermeyer, This Singing World 


Cooper, Poems of Today 

Untermeyer, This Singing World 

Carhardt and McGhee, Magic 
Casements 

Carhardt and McGhee, Magic 
Casements 

Carhardt and McGhee, Magic 
Casements 


Untermeyer, This Singing World 


Noyes, Forty Singing Seamen and 
Other Poems, Vol. I 

Noyes, Forty Singing Seamen and 
Other Poems, Vol. I 


Noyes, Forty Singing Seamen and 
Other Poems, Vol. I 


Noyes, Forty Singing Seamen and 
Other Poems, Vol. I 


Carhardt and McGhee, Magic 
Casements 

Noyes, Forty Singing Seamen and 
Other Poems, Vol. I 


Cooper, Poems of Today 


Huber-Bruner, Poetry Book 7 


Sandburg, Chicago Poems 


Sandburg, Chicago Poems 


Publisher 


Harcourt, Brace 


Ginn 
Harcourt, Brace 
Macmillan 


Macmillan 


Macmillan 


Harcourt, Brace 


Stokes 


Stokes 


Stokes 


Stokes 


Macmillan 


Stokes 


Ginn 


Rand MeNally 


Henry Holt 


Henry Holt 
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Author Title 


Sanger, William Cary, The Doctor 
Jr. 
(This poem commemorates and praises the 
work of a doctor. Written in the style of 


Gunga Din.) 
Sanger, William Cary, In the Care of the 
Jr. Engineer 


(Dedicated to the engineers of our great 
trains.) 

Sassoon, Siegfried A Working Party 
(A soldier in “No Man’s Land.’’) 

Service, Robert Young Fellow, My 

Lad 

(A soldier lad who gave his all.) 

Stevenson, Robert L. Christmas at Sea 
(A sailor boy longs for home.) 

Stevenson, Robert L. Requiem 
(A sailor of the sea of life is ready for death 
and burial; he gives directions for his tomb- 
stone.) 


Thomas, Edward The Trumpet 
(The trumpet calls to men to awaken to 
things going on around them.) 
Trowbridge, John Darius Green and 
His Flying Machine 
(A poem of humor about a boy who tried 
to fly.) 


Whittier, John G. Skipper Ireson’s 
Ride 
(Tells how a group of women tarred and 
feathered a man who failed a moral duty.) 
Whittier, John G. Barbara Frietchie 
(Heroism of an elderly woman during the 
Civil War.) 


Where Found 


Sanger, Verse 


Sanger, Verse 


Sanders and Nelson, Chief Mod- 
ern Poets 
Broadhurst, Verse for War Patriots 


Carhardt and McGhee, Magic 
Casements 
Untermeyer, This Singing World 


Untermeyer, This Singing World 


Huber-Bruner, Poetry Book 7 


Fuess and Sanborn, English Nar- 
rative Poems 


Fuess and Sanborn, English Nar- 
rative Poems 
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Publisher 


Putnam 


Putnam 


Macmillan 


Lippincott 


Macmillan 


Harcourt, Brace 


Harcourt, Brace 


Rand McNally 


Macmillan 


Macmillan 








CONVINCING DOUBTING THOMAS 


ADELINE S. Hotmes anp Miriam A. Compton?! 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The piece of work here described was a 
cooperative undertaking. It was the aim 
of the joint authors to take up, one by one, 
the various arguments that have been ad- 
vanced, or could be advanced, against the 
unified social studies — child-interests — 
child activities program. We have tried to 
answer them by giving the actual working 
out of the program in one schoolroom. All 
details as to materials used, methods, and 
results are taken from the actual class- 
room ; none are imaginary. 

We have selected the dramatic form of 
presentation in the hope that it will prove 
of practical service for use by superintend- 
ents and supervisors in acquainting new 
teachers and members of Parent-Teacher 
Associations with the nature and merits of 
this relatively new type of experimental 
curriculum. 

For the reader, footnotes give the refer- 
ences to the objections which have been 
raised by leading educators. Other objec- 
tions which the authors feel might possibly 
be raised by parents or schoolmen and 
women are footnoted under ‘‘authors.’’ 


Convinoinc Dousting THomas—A 
DRAMATIZATION 


A knock on the door of Room 207. Miss 
Smith steps to the door. 
Mr. THomas. Miss Smith, my name is Thomas. 
I am superintendent of schools at Red Valley. 
I am much interested in the Minneapolis ex- 
perimental curriculum in the social sciences. 


2Miss Holmes is a fourth grade teacher in Whittier School, Minneapolis. 


Your principal has suggested my calling 
upon you. 

Miss SmirH. How do you do, Mr. Thomas. 
My class is at church school, but I’ll be glad 
to answer any questions you wish to ask. 

(They seat themselves at the desk.) 

Mr. T. I must confess, Miss Smith, that per- 
sonally I am opposed to the plan. However, 
some of the members of my board at Red 
Valley have relatives in Minneapolis who are 
quite taken with this so-called “activity 
work.” I consider myself an open-minded 
schoolman and I promised to look into it in 
spite of my convictions. So I am here on 
that mission. 

Miss 8. I'll be glad to help you in any way 
that I can, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. T. Thank you, Miss Smith. We might as 
well start at the start, as they say! I have 
looked over the general social science objec- 
tives for your lower Minneapolis grades.’ 
What are your essential methods for realizing 
them? 

Miss S. First of all, full unification of the 
social sciences with no divisions into subjects. 
Secondly, much child activity. Thirdly, ac- 
tivities originating with the pupils. And in 
our building, I might add, we lay consider- 
able stress on widely used pupil freedom! 

Mr. T. Do I understand, then, that your chil- 
dren simply come to classes and talk or do 
whatever they feel like doing every day? 
(lifted eyebrows) 

Miss S. No, indeed, Mr. Thomas! Not at all! 
Each term has laid down for it by the cen- 
tral office a general type of work for the 
grade—3A, “Shelter”; 4B, “How Minneapolis 
Came to Be a City”; and 4A, “How People 
in Lands Far from Minneapolis Live.” 


ticle was prepared, Miss Compton was a graduate student at the University of Minnesota.—Editor. | 
2See Tentative Course of Study in the Social Sciences for Elementary Grades, Minneapolis Public 


Schools. 
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At the time this ar- 
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This room is grade 4A this term. In our 
social science work we are aiming to bring 
home to the children that the customs of the 
peoples of other countries which seem queer 
to us are simply the ways these people have 
adjusted themselves successfully to the con- 
ditions under which they live. 

Mr. T. Well, that’s a worthwhile aim, I’m 
sure. But does your method realize it any 
more successfully than do the true-and-tried 
methods where we know how we stand? Do 
you mind telling me just how you go about 
it to connect up this aim in training for in- 
ternational understanding with the idea of 
having children plan their own work? What 
did you do to start out the year? 

Miss S. The first week of school was devoted 
to developing an interest in the work of the 
term. I have used stories, stereoscopes, slides, 
and a kodak album. One morning this as- 
signment appeared on the boards. (Looks 
in her desk, and hands him a paper.) 


We have been studying our own city. We 
have learned its history, its present, and have 
made a few good guesses about its future. 

Other boys and girls all over the world 
love their city as you love yours. 

They know the history or legends of their 
country. Many of them have pretty little 
folk songs they could teach us. 

Are you interested in them? 

If you are, what particular people are you 
thinking of ? What particular phase of their 
life interests you most? 


The children gave their choices and reasons. 
They voted to study a hot country. (The 
group listed countries and named their cli- 
mates first.) They found some hot countries 
on the map. They chose the Congo probably 
because it was farthest from home! One 
of the children gave the problem as he saw 
it and the rest of them improved on it. 
Minneapolis was used as the basis for com- 
parison. 

There resulted this phrasing of the prob- 
lem: “How are the costumes and customs of 
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people living in hot countries different from 
those living in temperate countries ?’* 

The children and I gathered together books 
on the Congo from the school library, the 
public library, and from their homes, if they 
had anything there. 

At that time there was in the city a movie 
of an African exploration; some of the chil- 
dren went to see it and reported on it. The 
rest used the books as they pleased, reading 
anything they found interesting on the Congo. 

A pre-test was given to test their knowl- 
edge of the Congo. This was not used for 
follow-up purposes until at the end of the 
unit. Then it was repeated as a final test to 
determine how much they had learned. For 
use once, this plan is a good idea. The chil- 
dren thought it interesting, but one must 
change one’s methods from unit to unit. 

Mr. T. Sugar-coat the pill a bit, eh, by using 
different flavors? 

Miss S. Well, don’t we all dislike monotony? 
To the children the animals were the inter- 
esting part of the Congo. We try to fit our 
topies to the level of the child’s present in- 
terests and so I let them give a dramatization. 
Each child who succeeded in making a satis- 
factory plan for dramatization, by class vote, 
was allowed to act as chairman of a com- 
mittee to put on his dramatization. Each 
child taking part had to be able to answer 
the following questions about the animal he 
represented : 


1. Description? 

2. Habits—food, sleep, home? 

3. Relation to native? 

4. How he would talk to other animals? 
(The crow would be quite different in 
his manner from the dove.) 


Mr. T. Of course you made out these questions 
yourself, Miss Smith? 

Miss S. No, Mr. Thomas, the children chose 
what they considered the most important 
points concerning the animals. 

Mr. T. And just what sort of a dramatization 
resulted in some one case? 


*An answer to Reeder’s objection that the problem too often is not one the children want an an- 
swer to. Reeder has concisely summed up some of the chief arguments advanced by leading educa- 
tors both for and against integration of the social studies in Teachers College Record, 30:310-321 


(January, 1929). 
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Miss S. Let’s see. 





A parrot and a crow had 
a quarrel. The neighbor animals joined in. 
In so doing they told their life stories. This 
first plot was of course a very simple one. 
Later on, dramatizations became more elab- 
orate. After the dramatization, we used 
slides of Africa and these brought out ques- 
tions which were answered by the class. The 
stereoscope was also used. 

In language, we had dictation lessons 
which served as a review of the material. 
We wrote letters from an imaginary Congo 
boy, supposedly dictated to a white boy, tell- 
ing of his games. Every day new words 
were added by the children to a list on the 
blackboard. 

One group planned a sand-table Congo vil- 
lage and the room carried it out in detail. 

The children made a collection of pictures, 
many of which were from the National Geo- 
graphic. These they mounted and put up on 
the bulletin board and around the room. 
Sometimes I secure pictures from the public 
library, since this privilege is open only to 
adults. 

We gave one day to map study. The chil- 
dren traced the route from Minneapolis to 
the Congo. They named the ocean, the Congo 
River, and the Equator. 

Then the original pre-test was repeated. 
Of course the children were able to see their 
growth. 

Finally, the children were allowed to tell 
what they enjoyed most in the Congo and 
these were their answers (again hunts in 
drawer) : 


People, how they lived, discovering how 
they are different from us, pigmies (most 
especially), animals, birds, and trees of the 
jungle. 

Mr. T. All this must have taken a great deal 
of time.* Leaving out of consideration for 
the moment the value of the results attained, 
couldn’t you have covered this ground just 
as well in a shorter time if you had followed 
the older methods? I doubt if it is possible 


* Authors. 
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for you to cover in the proper grades, in 
this way, all the countries of the world. 

Miss 8. The Congo project took three weeks, 
This was the first country the children had 
made a study of. For this reason they had 
to feel out an approach to the method of 
going at the study of any country. Later 
units took somewhat less time, though not 
very much, because with each added unit the 
children’s interests grew. Don’t forget, Mr. 
Thomas, that while the ordinary geography 
devotes less than half a page to the Congo, 
it takes quite a while to memorize perfectly 
the material in which children are not inter- 
ested. Take, for example, this excellent 
Geography which we use as a reference book 
(showing him the pages on the Congo). It 
is entirely a list of the European countries 
owning land in the Congo and of the products 
which each division raises. What is the mo- 
tivation in material of this type? One may 
well question, may one not, its educational 
value—judging from the recall of most 
adults. 

On the other hand, check over the wider 
interests which these children were able to 
satisfy by our method. Note how the re- 
sults they showed would provide a sound 
basis for later study of other countries of the 
same type and for understanding not only the 
character of the country itself and the ani- 
mals, but also the non-geographical features 
of people and history. The pigmies are 
typical of primitive civilization, and the his- 
tory of Livingstone, by the way included, 
was to them of real interest. Don’t you feel 
that the Congo is to them today a real place 
and one which they would like to visit on a 
friendly basis? 

Mr. T. Well, granting that you’re right, Miss 
Smith, it seems that Miss Morehouse claims 
this same advantage for the subject-survey 
method for older pupils.® 

Miss S. Perhaps so for older students, but 
Gates’ experiment proved, did it not, that 
for younger children the correct approach is 


® Morehouse, Frances, in Historical Outlook, 17:162-167 (April, 1926). 
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the psychological one, that they cannot bene- 
fit as much from the chronological order.’ 

Me. T. A point for you, Miss Smith! Gates 
is a sound investigator. But is it really an 
outgrowth of their desires, or is it not your 
own plan that you work out through them?‘ 
After all, they are only about nine years old. 
Many of the children’s questions naturally 
have no practical value.° 

Miss S. By comparing the questions that the 
children asked in the fall with those asked 
this spring, the improvement in their ability 
to ask good questions would be evident to 
you. In taking up a new unit of work, they 
now are able immediately to outline it in 
their thought. This is quite in line, is it not, 
with Helseth’s findings as to the improvement 
of children’s questions when allowed to ask 
them freely on United States history.® At 
first, of course, I did have to say, “Don’t you 
think that question could be improved?” ” 
Now the children are quite competent judges 
of the value of a proposed question. 

Mr. T. Doesn’t the work become monotonous? 

Miss S. That is impossible, since each unit is 
attacked from a new angle. 

Mr. T. Just what do you mean, Miss Smith? 

Miss 8. The general plan is varied. On Japan, 
for instance, the pre-test, which was a com- 
pletion test, came before any stimulation 
work, in contrast, as you will recall, with 
the Congo unit. On some units committee 
or group work predominates; on other units, 
individual work. If you care to look over 
these accounts of the projects later on, you 
may do so. 

Mr. T. But Reeder again objects to integration 
of the social studies because it scraps the 
teaching methods of the past. I believe he 
is quoting MeMurry.” 

Miss §. That’s just where, I feel, he is 
radically wrong, Mr. Thomas. Anyone who 
has taught under this method particularly en- 
joys it because it permits utilization of any 
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of our sound teaching procedures which at 
the moment may seem best adapted to the 
particular class. For instance, in our “meth- 
ods of attack” on the Japan, Minneapolis, 
Congo, and Switzerland units, the method of 
teaching was in each case different. On Japan, 
for example, we had an interesting experi- 
ence with the Morrison plan. 

Mr. T. It seems to me that we have talked 
mostly about subject matter and methods. 
How about the activity side? What have 
you done there? 

Miss S. In 4B last year we studied the early 
Minnesota explorers and, besides dramatiza- 
tion, we made a collection of drawings, illus- 
trating interesting events in the lives of these 
explorers. The best ones were mounted and 
put on exhibition in the hall in chronological 
order. Individual notebooks were made. 
From these a summary which included the 
best work of the notebooks was displayed in 
the hall. This was called an “Art Gallery.” 
Here is the general plan (hands paper to 
Mr. Smith). 


NOTEBOOKS 


Each notebook contained: (1) a story of 
the explorer; (2) mimeographed map on 
which the route was traced; (3) an illustra- 
tion of several incidents of the explorer’s 
journey. 


Tue Art GALLERY 


The best illustrations were mounted and 
placed in chronological order. With these 
pictures was a short description of the epi- 
sode and a summary of each group of ex- 
plorers, also a map of the route. 

Much time had been given to studying the 
costumes of these men, their boats and packs 
and customs. Books on costumes were 
brought from the library. 

On the Minneapolis unit the children 
planned and constructed a St. Anthony Vil- 


*Gates, A. I., Historical Outlook, 11:227-230 (June, 1920). 


"Reeder, Edwin H., op cit. 
® Authors. 


.* Helseth, A Study of the Thinking Done by a Group of Grade Children. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Contributions to Education, No. 209, 1926. 


” Authors. 
"Reeder, Edwin H., op cit. 
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lage of at least twenty-five buildings and 
other objects, such as the town pump, steam- 
ers, and many others. Would you care to 
take a look at it? (They walk over to it.) 

Mr. T. Pardon me, but that must have taken 
a big slice of the class time for the term. Can 
you really justify such an expenditure of 
valuable school time?” 

Miss 8. None of the village building was done 
in school time. Recesses and time before and 
after school took care of it all. The children 
gave what time they wished. 

Mr. T. Didn’t the children feel abused to be 
kept after school like that? And how about 
the parents? * 

Miss S. I might tell you one little incident. 
When the children were telling two visiting 
ladies about their village, one questioned, 
“How late did you stay to work on it?” 
When Clarence answered, “Until six o’clock,” 
the other lady laughing asked, “Why didn’t 
you stay longer?” Clarence, looking abused, 
answered, “Teacher wouldn’t stay any 
longer !” 

There was only one objecting parent and 
after visiting and seeing the enthusiasm of 
the children, this mother was easily con- 
vineced and won over. 

Mr. T. Where, may I ask, did you get the 
materials for building the village? 

Miss 8. A man across the street, who had 
just completed his own house, donated a big 
bundle of laths. The rest of the materials, 
including the paint, children brought. The 
fathers were especially interested and help- 
ful. Personally, I feel that the planning of 
these buildings brought fathers and sons 
closer together in one common interest. 

Mr. T. Ah, Miss Smith, you have cleared up 
one difficulty for me. I have often won- 
dered if the children’s interest in activities 
of this kind was not based on a desire to get 
out of real studying. I can’t deny that they 
must have a vital purposeful interest in the 


2 Authors. 
38 Authors. 


activity if they are willing to do the whole 
project on their own time. 

But to return a moment to the contents 
of a unit. Granted that the children actually 
are planning the unit themselves (and yours 
do seem to have done this), what have you 
to say as to Judd’s criticism that the life 
experiences of children are too meager to 
enable them to make a worthy unit content? * 

Miss S. Like adults, they choose a subject they 
know a little about and want to know still 
more about. Before planning their unit they 
add through reading new vicarious experi- 
ences. We have, as you see, an extensive col- 
lection of social science books right in the 
room for use in planning as well as in de- 
veloping a unit. 

Mr. T. The result is not a hodge-podge of 
irrelevant, unorganized topics? * 

Miss §. Perhaps the questions that the chil- 
dren are just now working out on Switzer- 
land will show you that important informa- 
tion is not omitted. The background is 
brought in, and inherent principles of adap- 
tation of the Swiss to their environment are 
clearly sought for by the children. The list 
is on the front board, Mr. Thomas. (They 
turn to it and pause to read it and comment 
on various questions.) 


CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS ON SWITZERLAND 


1. Why don’t people in Switzerland wear 
fur coats? We do. 

2. Tea is grown on the mountains in 
Japan; why not in Switzerland? 

3. Everywhere we hear about donkeys in 
Switzerland. Why don’t they use 
horses ? 

4. Why is there always snow on the moun- 
tains? Why is it colder up there? 

5. Why do the Swiss people like to carve? 

. Why aren’t the Swiss houses like ours? 

7. Why do Swiss people have stones on 
the roofs of their houses? 


a 


4 See an account of the details of a house-building project, ‘‘ Studying Shelter in the Third Grade,’’ by 
Adeline Holmes in Childhood Education, January, 1929. 
% Judd, C. H., in Twenty-second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 


II, p. 28. 
1 Reeder, Edwin H., op. cit. 
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8. Why do they take their goats up into 
the mountains for food? The valleys 
have rich grass. 

9. Why do the Swiss people live upon 
the mountains when they are so 
dangerous? 

10. What makes the wind so strong in the 
mountains ? 

11. What effect have the mountains of 
Switzerland on its people? 


Mr. T. Very worthwhile topics, I believe— 
quite to the point. Now, Miss Smith, we 
are much interested in our school in teach- 
ing our boys and girls how to study. These 
children have set their task. How much em- 
phasis does your method place on training in 
how to study? 

Miss S. (1) We train the children how to 
use the helps in books; (2) they read to an- 
swer their own definite questions; (3) they 
retell the stories to test their ability to pick 
out essentials; (4) sometimes there is a check 
test. This is one method. At other times 
variations, such as the Morrison plan, are 
used. Critical thinking is definitely em- 
phasized. 

Mr. T. Can one prove that the residue of 
knowledge is equal to that under the subject 
organization, teacher-directed plan? Per- 
haps it is not? 

Miss 8. As you know, Mr. Thomas, we have 
no standard tests for social science below 
the fifth grade. However, this year I have 
tried out this testing method. At the end of 
each unit, the children have codperatively 
made an outline of the type country studied. 
Each main topic was discussed by some child, 
who called for corrections and additions from 
the class. Participation was general and 
active. 

These outlines are kept in their notebooks. 
Each new unit review includes comparisons 
with countries already studied. Thus there 
is a constant check and re-check, at definite 
intervals, on retention and recall. Would 
you care to look over some of these outlines? 
I have been quite pleased with their organi- 
zation, which is entirely the children’s own. 
Here is one on Japan: 


JAPAN 
(Outline made by children) 


I. Climate 
A. Current 


II. An island 


A. Fishing 
B. Sea shells 
C. Seaweeds 
D. Boats 


III. People 


A. Clothes 
B. Color 
C. Customs 


IV. Homes 


A. Furniture 

B. Material 

C. How built 
D. Why built so 
E. Decoration 


V. Garden 
A. Planned 
B. Crowded 
C. Bridges 
VI. Religion 


A. Buddha 
B. Temples 


VII. Travel 


A. Jinrickisha 
B. Trains 

C. Boats (canal) 
D. Boats (ocean) 
E. Carriers 


VIII. Holidays 


A. Flag Day 
B. Doll Day 
C. New Year’s Day 


IX. History 


X. Our relation with Japan 


Mr. T. If the children are able to make out- 


lines as well organized and inclusive of the 
important material as these, I feel satisfied 
as to the residual knowledge. And that is 
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admitting quite a bit, Miss Smith. You have 
fully met Leppard’s objection that the unified 
material does not bring out the relation be- 
tween human life and natural environment, 
housing and food, travel, and occupation. Not 
only the children’s review outlines, but the 
Japanese and Swiss units materials you have 
shown me have demonstrated that he is 
wrong.” 

Miss 8. I fully agree with you, Mr. Thomas, 
on this point. I must admit that, much as I 
have enjoyed working with my children under 
this method, I could not feel justified in con- 
tinuing to use it unless the children actually 
are learning what is worth retaining. And 
what is more, I feel it prepares for real life 
situations as the old method never did. 

Mr. T. Can you explain a little further, Miss 
Smith? 

Miss 8S. Let me give you another example. 
While studying the Swiss unit, one child was 
reporting on the homes. Another child 
asked, “Why aren’t Swiss homes like ours?” 
He was answered, “They don’t care for 
pretty things like we do.” A lively discus- 
sion followed, the outcome of which was a 
list of arguments for and a list of arguments 
against the Swiss love of beauty, based on 
what they had learned about their mountain 
environment, chalets, wayside shrines, music, 
carving, and embroidered dresses. The dis- 
cussion was friendly throughout. The chil- 
dren took and gave criticism in a friendly 
manner. Is not this a tremendously fine 
preparation for life? There was real critical 
thinking and impersonal discussion of what 
to them was a vital question. There was real 
international good will. 

And consider carefully also the many and 
varied contacts with enterprises and phases 
of life not considered in the usual curricu- 
lum. Is not this, if motivated as it is here by 
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child initiative and child interests, a splendid 
basis for choosing permanent adult interests? 
Civilization is constantly changing. Far 
more important than knowing all facts—an 
impossibility today—is knowing the method 
of attacking any new problem. This knowl- 
edge we feel we are giving our children 
—if not perfectly, at least far better than 
by the old plan. Don’t you agree, Mr. 
Thomas? 

Mr. T. I must, Miss Smith. I have enjoyed 
the afternoon. It has been a revelation to 
me. And convinced as I am, I believe I shall 
be able to induce my reluctant teachers at 
least to give your method a fair trial. I 
thank you. 

Miss 8. Good afternoon, Mr. Thomas. I, too, 
have enjoyed our talk. 


Appended is a short additional bibliogra- 
phy pertinent to the underlying contem- 
porary expert viewpoints in curriculum 
making in the social studies. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Rugg, Earl, Curriculum Making in the Social 
Studies 

Rugg, Harold, A series of unified social science 
texts with teachers’ guides 

The Twenty-second Yearbook, National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II—“The 
Social Studies in the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary School.” (A series of articles by 
leading educators stating their own view- 
points. McMurry comments critically in the 
final chapter.) 

The Twenty-sizth Yearbook, National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II—“The 
Foundations of Curriculum-Making.” (Es- 
pecially pertinent to this topic are Chapter 
VIII, pp. 99-112, by Horn, and Chapter X, 
pp. 131-133, by Kilpatrick.) 


"Leppard in Burton, Wm. H. and others, Supervision of Elementary School Subjects, p. 304. 
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THE HISTORY OF CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Latrp V. Guasscock 


Hope, Kansas 


In tracing the history of character edu- 
cation one cannot go far without finding 
that anything pertaining to that phase of 
life is bound up in an account of the re- 
ligious instruction or the religious training 
of the time. From the first dawning of the 
differentiation of character education from 
religion to the present time, we are con- 
tinually confronted by the term ‘‘moral 
education’’ (sometimes designated as 
“ethical education’’) as synonymous with 
character education. 

Man has been concerned with the prob- 
lems of character development since the 
dawn of history. ‘‘As with music so with 
physical training the Greeks associated the 
development of character, which was consid- 
ered the chief object of education, espe- 
cially those traits of character that made 
for good citizenship.’’4 

The Athenian schools and education were 
the highest of antiquity. The ideal was ‘‘to 
live beautifully and happily.’’ ‘‘The at- 
tainment of this ideal meant cultivation of 
personality. . . .’’* ‘‘Thus, moral responsi- 
bility and moral freedom .. . were first 
conceived and applied to every individual 
by the Greeks.’’® They developed the idea 
that education should fit the pupil for citi- 
zenship. They had a music school which 
was designed to give the soul beauty and 
perfection. In the gymnasium the peda- 
gogue and the formal study of literature 


were left behind. Here the association with 
older men made the incidental moral and 
intellectual training of the gymnasium al- 
most as important as the training given the 
body. Formal training was physical and 
moral, all intellectual training being inci- 
dental. However, instruction was not free 
and schools were limited to the wealthy 
class.4 Athens had the ideal of harmony, 
beauty, and happiness and in its training 
a conception of personality (free moral) in- 
volving social control and individual free- 
dom.5 ‘‘Through a type of education in 
which physical, intellectual, moral, reli- 
gious, and esthetic elements were all empha- 
sized, the Athenians sought to develop that 
character which could rise above the level 
of mere control of present by past.’ At 
Sparta ‘‘the whole State was organized as 
a sort of school, the chief function of which 
was to give the youth of both sexes such 
moral and physical training as would tend 
to maintain Spartan supremacy at home 
and abroad.’’* Through the state as an 
educational institution the Spartans gave 
to boys and girls, by example, discussion of 
moral themes, music, physical training, re- 
ward, and punishment, that training which 
would result in conduct approved by the 
elders.® 

However, there is a note of discourage- 
ment in this early history of education. 
The first records of schools are found among 


*Clapp, Chase and Merriman, Introduction to Education, p. 8. 
*Cf. Robbins, The School as a Social Institution, p. 7. 


*Ibid., p. 8, from Monroe, Brief Course, p. 29. 


‘Cf. Robbins, The School as a Social Institution, pp. 8-11. 


* Ibid., p. 198. 

* Ibid., p. 198. 
"Ibdid., p. 7. 

*Cf. ibid., p. 197. 
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Oriental peoples such as Egyptians, Chal- 
deans, and Chinese. If we take the Chinese, 
for example, it is said of them: ‘‘The for- 
tunate few who were the possessor of the 
sacred learning were thereby enabled to 
rule over others. . . . Among the Chinese, 
as among all Oriental peoples, a sacred lit- 
erature formed the curriculum of the 
schools ; while the method was that of mem- 
ory and imitation. ... The school was 
in miniature what society was in the large, 
an instrument for suppressing individual- 
ity and conforming the human unit to the 
traditional type.’” 

The Hebrews had more idea of individual 
worth and responsibility than the Orientals, 
though in matters of religion they insisted 
upon absolute conformity with what had 
been handed down from the past. ‘‘When 
in post-exilic times the village schools ap- 
peared, it is significant to find that they 
were an appendage of the Synagogue. .. . 
Reverence for the law was... a mighty 
force for the securing of desirable social 
conduct.’”!° In ancient Israel, ‘‘ From home, 
from school, and from temple radiated the 
influence of The Law, a great educational 
force and a wonderful means of moral con- 
trol... . Largely, if not solely, through 
the influence of education the Jewish 
people have preserved a type of moral and 
religious control which has made it possible 
for them to weather the storms of ages of 
persecution.’’!1 

There is, again, a disappointing note 
when this author speaks of the Romans. He 
says that they, like the Greeks, had no in- 
terest in the education of the masses.” 

Only one author gives any valuable in- 
formation concerning character education 
in the Middle Ages. He says that at that 


® Robbins, The School as a Social Institution, pp 
2° Thid., pp. 5-7. 

1 Tbid., pp. 196-197. 

#2 Tbid., p. 12. 

18 Tbhid., pp. 198-199. 





14 Ellis, Character Forming in School, Preface, p. v. 
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time the Christian church dominated 


through education which was moral and re- 
ligious, "They believed > “"It—is_the will 
of God, and the eternal welfare of the in- 
dividual depends upon his obedience.’’ This 
had great potency as a binding force upon 
mankind. Our author concludes, however, 
that in spite of the early church and its 
missionaries, ‘‘centuries of education have 
not been able to overcome the strength of 
certain brutal instincts.’ 

Another author says: ‘‘Every book on 
education asserts that character building is 
the chief function of the teacher. The more 
recent the book, the more emphatic the as- 
sertion; and every thoughtful teacher en- 
dorses the statement. Of course, now that 
it is an accepted axiom, the wise can say 
that Plato definitely taught it, that Pesta- 
lozzi and Froebel had the ideal constantly 
in view, and that Herbart insisted that all 
instruction which does not develop char- 
acter is useless.’’!4 

In spite of such criticism we find that 
men continue to write about the character 
education work of these early people. We 
find them saying that the Jewish ideal was 
to inculcate a national consciousness or 
esprit corps; that the Greek ideal was 
moral, intellectual, and physical beauty; 
that in Rome the mothers taught the chil- 
dren, and ‘‘Rome’’ was the heart of the 
teaching.§ «noma 
~ We come now from this early time down 








ito the seventeenth century and the two cen- 


turies following, each of which we shall con- 
sider separately. 

About the year 1632, Comenius conceived 
of education largely in religious terms. He 
said, ‘‘It is evident, then, that the ultimate 
end of man is eternal happiness with God.” 


. 3-4, 


% Cf. Richmond, The Permanent Values in Education, pp. 4, 7, 13. 
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In accordance with Genesis 1:26, he said 
that man was naturally required to be ac- 
quainted with all things.’* He holds a posi- 
tion of commanding importance in the his- 
tory of education. In his work we see the 
idea of the modern kindergarten, and of 
our vocational and character education. 

Locke (1632-1704) emphasized practice 
and held that, as the foundation of virtue, 
“There ought, very early, to be imprinted 
on his (the child’s) mind a true notion of 
God, . . . from whom we receive all 
I al ‘ ; 

The Calvinistic Puritanism of the time 
repressed children’s activities and emotions 
by means of hard rules. This was an evil. 
Texts of the time show that the child was 
misunderstood.1® 

In America we find a Divinity School in 
the College of William and Mary about 
1693 ; it was in this school in the year 1779 
that the honor system in examinations orig- 
inated. Divinity was a prescribed subject 
at Harvard University soon after it was 
founded in 1636. 

In New England, as well as in other 
parts of America, the Hornbook was the 
first school book. It contained some re- 
ligious material and was followed in the cur- 
riculum by a catechism, the Psalms, and a 
portion of the Bible. By the last of the 
seventeenth century a book of religious ma- 
terial, called the New England Primer, 
came into general use. It was a book of 
eighty four-inch-by-three-inch pages. In 
use it was supplemented by the Old and 
New Testaments. It contained some max- 
ims and an account of the martyrdom of 
John Rogers, who was burned at the stake 
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in 1554. This account was followed by 
seven pages of admonitions ‘‘writ some 
days before his death’’ for moral impres- 
sion.2° In the New Netherlands, in the year 
1638, the schools were in the hands of the 
local churches and religion was taught.” 
Likewise, the Massachusetts General Court 
Law of 1642 stated: ‘‘. . . all masters of 
families, do once a week (at the least) cate- 
chise their children and servants in the 
grounds and principles of Religion. . . .’’*? 
According to the ‘‘Old Deluder Satan Act’’ 
of 1647, ‘‘. .. Sathan . . . keepe men from 
knowledge of the Scriptures... .’”3 Ac- 
cordingly every township of fifty inhabi- 
tants was required to have an elementary 
school and every town of one hundred a 
grammar school. 

In the eighteenth century there were 
more theories and more changes in educa- 
tion. In Prussia, in 1784, Salzmann’s 
(1744-1811) school was established and 
continued until 1884. This was a school 
for the wealthy, built on Basedow’s plan, 
in which students were taught physical 
training, nature study, and manual train- 
ing. In this was the principle of Rous- 
seau. Excursions to the woods or moun- 
tains were a favorite method. Religion 
and the catechism were also taught but not 
until the adolescent years, and in prepara- 
tion for it moral stories were used.7* About 
1772, Rochow, a disciple of Basedow, had a 
secular school for peasants on his estates, 
through which he provided training in 
Christian morality. This had a practical 
emphasis and was not theological. He 
aroused opposition by condemning the dull 
memorizing of the catechism in elementary 





* Parker, Textbook in the History of Modern Elementary Education, p. 140. 


" Ibid., p. 154. 
* Ibid., pp. 162-163. 


* Cf. Clapp, Chase and Merriman, Introduction to Education, pp. 47, 48, 52, 60. 
*Cf. Finney, A Brief History of the American Public School, p. 15. 
= Clapp, Chase and Merriman, Introduction to Education, p. 62. 


* Ibid., p. 54. 
* Ibid., p. 55. 


“Cf. Parker, Textbook in the History of Modern Elementary Education, pp. 212-215. 
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schools. In 1779 he wrote a book on ‘‘The 
Improvement of the National Character by 
Means of Popular Schools.’’ He said, 
‘*Without a national education it is im- 
possible to have a national character.’’*5 

Several men of this period who are prom- 
inent in educational history deserve men- 
tion in connection with character edueca- 
tion. Pestalozzi corrected Rousseau’s false 
theory of moral training. He said that 
Rousseau, ‘ ‘struck by the evil of unwise re- 
straint,’’ advocated unbounded liberty, 
which was wrong. He held that liberty and 
obedience are both good.2* He rejected the 
religious aim, for he believed that real edu- 
cation must develop the child mentally, 
morally, and physically through a study of 
real objects. Pestalozzi possessed a deep 
faith in education as a means of regenerat- 
ing society. Here again we can see views 
paralleling the aims of modern character 
education.?7 

According to Herbart. (1776-1841), ‘“The 
term virtue expresses the whole purpose of 
education.”” His was the same emphasis as 
that of Pestalozzi.2® ‘‘To attain the moral 
aim of education, Herbart emphasized the 
Greek idea-of-ubiding, many-sided interests 
as the aim of instruction.’’® To assure 
abiding interests he emphasized the use of 
present interests. ‘‘He emphasized the 
methodical organization of the material of 
each subject, and a moderate degree of the 
interrelating of various subjects, so as to 
make them a part of the student’s person- 
ality.’’®° Against Pestalozzi’s idea of ‘‘ The 
harmonious development of all the powers,’’ 
he formulated the one (above) expressing 
the Greek liberal ¢ducation ideal.*4 Her- 


* Ibid., pp. 216-217. 
* Tbid., p. 275. 
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bart made the Odyssey the basis of moral 
instruction ; he outlined subject matter in 
terms of interest and emphasized the hu- 
manistic aim of historical studies, and in- 
struction adapted to the child’s expe. 
rience.®” 

One outstanding and perhaps the most 
valuable work in character education for 
this century was that of the Infant Schools 
of_England. They had their origin with 
Robert Owen (1771-1858). When he took 
charge of the mills at New Lanark, Scot- 
land, in 1799, he found wretched social con- 
ditions. Children five to seven years old 
were bound out as apprentices to factories 
for nine years and were working twelve to 
thirteen hours a day. ‘‘Owen sought to 
remedy this condition. . . . Believing that 
man was entirely the product of circum- 
stances and environment, he held that it 
was not possible to begin too early implant- 
ing right habits and forming character.’ 
Accordingly he opened schools for children 
three years of age and forbade all under 
ten to work in the factories. Thus children 
were cared for while the parents worked and 
were taught ‘‘whatever might be supposed 
useful that they could understand.’’ There 
were singing, dancing, and playing. Moral 
instruction was made a prominent feature. 
By 1814 the work was famous; it spread, 
and in 1817 he published a plan for such 
work. The basis of this was the idea of 
work with a small group, which was in 
harmony with the new psychological con- 
ception of education by Pestalozzi. Similar 
to this was the Sunday School Movement 
worked out by Robert Raikes in 1780. 

‘*American colonial education was in- 


* Cf. Cubberley, Brief History of Education, pp. 297-301. 
* Parker, Textbook in History of Modern Elementary Education, p. 389. 


® Tbid., p. 375. 

” Tbid., p. 375. 

* Tbid., p. 388. 

* Cf. ibid., pp. 386, 391,:392, 395. 

* Cubberley, Brief History of Education, p. 343. 
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fluenced very definitely by the ideals of the 
Reformation, and consequently the re- 
ligious, the moral, and, to some extent, the 
civic aims of the day predominated.’’®* 
One of the school laws of the time makes an 
interesting comment on the character edu- 
eation method used. The master had full 
power to punish, unhindered by the par- 
ent; but if the parent had just cause for 
complaint, he had the ‘‘liberty to tell him 
so in friendly and loving way.’’®5 Another 
interesting note of the time is found in the 
report of a committee which inspected Har- 
vard. In this report it is said that the cate- 
chism was given satisfactorily but that the 
committee was ‘‘compelled to lament the 
continued prevalence of .. . stealing, 
lying, swearing, idleness, picking of locks, 
and too frequent use of strong drink.’’** 

Through colonial times into the nine- 
teenth century, elementary teaching had a 
strong religious emphasis. ‘‘To-day in 
many states it is illegal to teach the Bible 
in public schools and in all states sectarian 
teaching is prohibited in schools supported 
by public taxation.’’8*? This change came 
about because American experience proved 
that only secular education provided the 
sort of education our democracy required. 
About 1762, ‘‘in the American Colonies 
there was a noticeable shifting of emphasis 
from the older exclusively religious pur- 
pose toward a newer conception of educa- 
tion as preparation for life in the world 
here. Still one learned in order ‘to read 
fluently in the New Testament,’ or, as 
stated in the law of Connecticut, ‘to under- 
stand the main grounds and principles of 


the Christian Religion necessary to salva- 
tion.’ ’”88 

One author states that: ‘‘In Puritan 
Massachusetts we have the clearest and 
most consistent establishment of elementary 
schools based on the fundamental Protes- 
tant principles.of the necessity of studying 
the Scriptures.’’*® A similar condition ex- 
isted in England. But texts were made 
more secular and the Church of England 
doubled its effort to hold the children in 
the old theory by establishing the parish 
school.*° However, most Protestant lands 
left the old religious theory about the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. 

In the nineteenth century and following, 
one finds a similar condition in France and 
Germany. In France, ‘‘After ... 1815, 
the religious teaching orders conducted the 
elementary schools as they had before the 
Revolution.*4 In 1833 the public elemen- 
tary school came in, but, to a great extent, 
the religious teaching order and religion re- 
mained in these schools. Between 1881 and 
1905 laws were passed closing the schools 
to these teachers and to religion. In Prus- 
sia the king, in a general order of 1854, 
said, ‘primary schools have only to work to 
the end that common people may grasp and 
appreciate the Christian faith.’42 The 
schools were the agency of the king to per- 
petuate autocracy. The Volksschule was a 
school for the masses with religion among 
other things as its dominant aim, in which 
pupils were to listen, learn, repeat, and ask 
no questions.*® Since 1918, however, the 
German schools have been taken out of the 
hands of the clergy. . . . ‘In the field of 


“Grizzell, Education, Principles and Practices, pp. 91-92. 


® Ibid., p. 94. 


* Ibid., p. 95, quoted from Johnson, Old Time Schools and School Books, pp. 11-13. 
“Cf. Clapp, Chase and Merriman, Introduction to Education, p. 91. 

*® Cubberley, Brief History of Education, pp. 232-233. 

* Parker, Textbook in History of Modern Elementary Education, p. 33. 

“Cf. Cubberley, Brief History of Education, p. 233. 

“Clapp, Chase and Merriman, Introduction to Education, p. 129. 


® Ibid., p. 142. 
“Of. ibid., p. 143. 
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vocational education Germany has had a 
conspicuous position of leadership.’ ’’*4 

In America we find Horace Mann, in his 
reform, advocated (No. 13 ition of 
moral instruction to our public—sehool 
courses of study. Spencer in his famous 
essay of 1861, ‘‘What Knowledge is of 
Most Worth,’’ advocated Ethics as a school 
subject in preparation for ‘‘complete liv- 
ing.’’ The high schools were, for a long 
time, schools emphasizing practical prep- 
aration for life. However, our authority 
states that one Middle West village high 
school in the later eighties taught its sub- 
jects so that ‘‘a genuine reverence was in- 
culeated for morality, religion, sincerity, 
thoroughness, industry, knowledge, litera- 
ture, patriotism, and the best American 
traditions.’*° This author concludes by 
saying that in morals there is a change: 
‘“We realize now that we have let the desire 
and opportunity to prosper take too much 
of our attention.’’4® Our deepest need is a 
new philosophy of life. In codperation with 
the church we must solve the unsolved prob- 
lem of moral education. This will be the 
school of the new social order.*? 

D. M. Bennion in the Historical Outlook 
gives a brief survey of the history of mod- 
ern character education. In the latter part 
of the nineteenth century France attempted 
a system of moral instruction (purely secu- 
lar) in place of religious instruction. It 
was patterned on the formalism of Kantian 
ethics and was more concerned with cover- 
ing the subject matter than with results; 
hence it failed. In Great Britain, the 
‘‘Board Schools’’ and the work of F. J. 
Gould characterized the movement toward 
a substitute for the religious instruction of 
the church.*® 


“ Ibid., p. 150. 
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In America, Felix Adler in 1876 founded 
the Ethical Culture Society of New York, 
which was a notable influence on true peda. 
gogical principles, and the formation of 
character as the purpose of all education, 
Similar societies were formed in other 
American cities and abroad. Another nota- 
ble movement was the American School 
Peace League founded in 1908 and changed 
to the American School Citizenship League 
in 1919. It has branches in nearly every 
state and has contributed a course of study 
in history for elementary grades, which is 
published by Scribner’s, as well as a course 
in Citizenship and Patriotism, which is pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin. The Character 
Education Institute of Washington, D. C., 
was formed in 1911. The National Council 
of Education has for some years had a 
committee on ‘‘Teaching of Democracy,” 
which in 1921 became a temporary Commit- 
tee on Training for Character and Citizen- 
ship and now (1924) is the standing Con- 
mittee on Character Education appointed 
by the National Education Association. The 
World Conference on Education, held in 
San Francisco in June, 1923, had one see- 
tion (D) on ‘‘International Ideals,’’ in 
which the two topics, ‘‘Character Educa- 
tion’’ and ‘‘World Peace,’’ were consid- 
ered. This section outlined a ‘‘ Basic Plan 
for Character Education,’’ which is pub- 
lished by the Character Education Insti- 
tute. The Institute of Social and Religious 
Research and The American Social Hygiene 
Association of New York have contributed 
to character education in the schools.*® 

During the past ten or fifteen years there 
has been, perhaps, an overemphasis on 
vocational training in secondary schools. 
This work is probably familiar to everyone. 


“ Finney, A ted History of the American Public School, pp. 121, 153, 155, 160. 


“ Thid., p. 189. 

Cf. ibid., p. 321. 

“ Historical Outlook, May, 1924, p. 204. 
 Tbid., p. 204. 
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Vocational training has character educa- 
tion value and without doubt a large 
amount of vocational work is essential. 
Many of the modern plans of classroom in- 
struction have, or were designed to have, 
an element of character training in them. 
Notable among the most modern are the 
Winnetka Plan with its ‘‘ goal booklet’’ and 
self-examination, and the Dalton Plan with 
the ‘‘job’’ or budget of material and time 
whereby the conditions for cheating and 
laziness are removed. For a complete sur- 
vey of these plans, see Progressive Educa- 
tion, Vol. I, Second Quarter, 1924, pp. 11- 
18, and Vol. II, Third Quarter, 1925, pp. 
146-159. 

In the past few years there has been a 
widespread growth of the ‘‘ Week-day Re- 
ligious School,’’ which has for one of its 
functions training in character. The pub- 
lie schools have codperated in this move and 
oftentimes the pupil receives credit for the 
work done in the religious school. The 
Detroit, Michigan, schools and those of 
Kansas City, Missouri, and Salina, Kansas, 
are examples of such codperation. In con- 
nection with this we need to mention the 
Young People’s Councils of Religious Edu- 
cation. According to Mr. H. W. Gibson, 
the first boys’ conference was held in Ever- 
ett, Massachusetts, January 28, 1891. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association per- 
ceived the value of such conferences and by 
1910 the conference was an established 
method.5° Many of our colleges give courses 
in guidance, and problems of adolescent 
education. Boston University is one of the 
leaders in this field and its demonstration 
school at Melrose, Massachusetts, is an out- 
standing example in the religious school 
work. 

As further evidence of the developmental 
aspect of the work which has gradually led 
to the existing projects in some of our school 
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systems, we find that in 1831 Jacob Abbott 
gave a lecture on Moral Education before 
the American Institute of Instruction. J. 
De Sainteville wrote ‘‘Of Moral Educa- 
tion’’ in the Schoolmaster, London, 1836. 
C. A. M. Broussaia had a book of Moral 
Hygiene printed in Paris in 1837, and on 
July 4, 1838, P. W. Lunt addressed the 
school and community of Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, on ‘‘Moral Education.’’ There 
was printed for the London Nursery 
School by A. Hamilton and Company, in 
1845, a Moral Educational Manual, written 
by S. Wilderspin and T. J. Terrington. In 
1855, Reverend Charles Brooks addressed 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Education on ‘‘ Moral Education,’’ 
and J. P. Nichol delivered a discourse on 
‘*Moral Training in the Common Schools’’ 
before the Glasgow, Scotland, Educational 
Institute, March 29, 1858. On August 6, 
1872, A. D. Mayo talked on ‘‘Methods of 
Moral Instruction in the Common Schools’’ 
before the National Education Association 
in Boston. 

It is only in very recent years that edu- 
cators have transcended theory and aca- 
demic morality with any definite and com- 
prehensive project for character education. 
One authority places the birth of the mod- 
ern movement at the beginning of the 
present century.5! Some of the outstand- 
ing projects are: The Boston Plan, The 
Iowa Plan, Cleveland Social Guidance 
Work, The Buffalo (New York) Plan, The 
Utah Plan, The Nebraska Plan, The Elgin 
(Illinois) Plan, and The Newark (New Jer- 
sey) Plan. W. W. Charters, in Chapter X 
of his book, The Teaching of Ideals, gives a 
brief survey of the Boston and Elgin plans. 

Other factors in the character education 
movement besides the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association are the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education and the Boy 


© Cf. Boston University Bulletin, June, 1928, No. 19, p. 5. 
"Tuttle, H. S., Character Education by State and Church, p. 27. 
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Scouts. Dean Russell of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, is quoted as saying: 
‘*I declare the Boy Scout Movement to be 
the most significant educational contribu- 
tion of our times.’’*? It makes for depend- 
able citizenship. Mr. Paul F. Voelker has 
done a great deal of his work in character 
education through this organization. 

Of the great mass of literature that has 
been written on character education, the 
best modern material is given in Bulletin 
No. 7 of the United States Department of 
Education, 1926. This same bibliography 
is given in the Boston bulletin for ‘‘Char- 
acter Education in Secondary Schools.’’ 
The State of Nebraska Course of Study Bul- 
letin ‘‘H,’’ on character education, also 
gives a good modern bibliography. A com- 
prehensive view of the problem as we face 
it today, with the history of some valuable 
projects and recent trends in character edu- 
cation, is given by H. 8S. Tuttle-in his book, 
Character Education by State and Church. 
Here also is a good bibliography : 
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A HANDBOOK FOR THE TEACHERS OF AN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


MinnizE A. GrIBBARD 
Principal, LaSalle School, Mishawaka, Indiana 


In order that new teachers who come 
into our school may be relieved of the 
embarrassment of asking many questions, 
this book is prepared to inform them of 
numerous matters of school management. 


INTRODUCTION 


This handbook is prepared for the pur- 
pose of giving the teachers information 
concerning the many matters of detail that 
arise in connection with the smooth func- 
tioning of a school. It is meant only as a 
guide to aid in directing one through the 
maze of varied detail connected with a 
public school. 


OUR OBLIGATION AS TEACHERS 


As teachers, we have one fundamental 
obligation to fulfil: to develop the child 
that he may ‘‘live most and serve best,’’ as 
Doctor Jesse F. Williams has said. 


ENVIRONMENT 


The environment of the children in this 
community is such that the school has a 
double responsibility. Many mothers are 
employed in the industries of the vicinity 
and consequently have very little time for 
training their children. 


ENTRANCE OF PUPILS 


1. Children may enter the kindergarten 
who will be five years old before Novem- 
ber 15. 

2. Children may enter the first grade 
who will be six years of age by October 1, 


or have completed one year in kindergar- 
ten. 


They should enroll not later than 





the second Monday after the opening of 
school. 

3. Children coming from other schools 
should be sent to the principal for place- 
ment. 


ScHoot SEssIons 


PE 5 cvkncesecsauas 8:30-11:15 a.m. 
1:15- 3:00 P.m. 
SEE citi ote naibanuansintns 8:30-11:15 a.m. 
1:15— 3:15 P.M. 
co SS || rer 8:30-11:30 a.m. 
1:15- 3:30 p.m. 
toe |. , rr 8:30-11:45 a.m. 
1:15- 3:30 P.M. 


Teachers are asked to be in their rooms from 
8:00 a.m. to 11:45 a.m. 

and from 
1:00 p.m. to 3:45 P.M. 


Tue First Day 


The first day is often the index of the entire 
year’s work. Therefore, the teacher should 
make careful preparation for this day. Follow- 
ing is a list of suggestions for making a good 
start: 


1. Make a tentative program for the day. 

2. Have in mind the general objectives of the 
course of study. 

3. Have on hand paper and pencils that you 
may supply those who lack material. 

4. Permit your children to choose any seat they 
prefer. Later, it may be necessary to rear- 
range the seating to suit individual needs. 

5. Learn as many by name as possible. 
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6. Study your classroom. Know before your 
pupils enter how you will direct their pass- 
ing; how you will provide for giving out 
materials. 

7. Create an atmosphere of friendliness. Let 
the children feel that they have come to their 
workshop, where the teacher is the guide and 
adviser. 

8. Have plenty of work ready, but keep in mind 
also that children have returned from a two 
months’ vacation, most of which was spent 
in the open. They, therefore, will find it diffi- 
cult for the first few days to adjust themselves 
to their changed environment. 


The teacher should also be sympathetic in the 
matter of recall. Children have forgotten much 
that you expect them to know. It is wise, there- 
fore, to spend some time in review. 


PROGRAMS 


Each teacher makes three copies of her pro- 
gram. One should be posted in her own room, 
one sent to the principal’s office, and the third 
sent to the supervisor’s office. The one sent to 
supervisor’s office should have the number of 
pupils listed on back of program. 

These programs should be ready the third 
Monday after the beginning of each semester. 


TUITION 


Children whose parents are not residents of 
the city must pay tuition. 

These cases for tuition payment must be sent 
to the principal’s office the first week of school. 


PENSION 


Teachers automatically become members of 
the Indiana Teachers’ Retirement Fund when 
they begin teaching in Indiana. A sum never 
exceeding $36.00 is deducted from the teacher’s 
salary in three different installments. 

A copy of the law with its various provisions 
may be obtained from the principal. 


CarE OF ScHOOL PROPERTY 


As the building is new and attractive, with an 
unusually beautiful lawn, we are attempting to 
develop an appreciation for beauty on the part 
of the children. We hope this appreciation may 
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express itself in careful safeguarding of the 
school property, and carry over to their homes, 
We wish to create a desire to improve the ap- 
pearance of the entire community. 


VALUABLES AND Money 


The teacher is responsible for all articles in 
her room, and should lock the door when she 
leaves at the close of the afternoon session. 

Teachers should caution children about leay- 
ing money or valuables in their wraps in the 
lockers, or in lavatories, or desks, and should 
arrange for care of such articles for pupils, if 
necessary. 


TEXTBOOKS AND SUPPLIES FOR CHILDREN 


Children may purchase textbooks and supplies 
at the school bookstore between 8:10 and 8:30 
A.M. and between 1:00 and 1:15 p.m. 


COLLECTION AND SALES 


Except by permission from the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, no collections of money shall 
be taken or subscriptions solicited for any pur- 
poses. 

Candy, popcorn, etc., are not to be sold by 
the children. 


TARDINESS 


All children who come to school late should 
receive a pass from the principal before going 
to their rooms. 


ERRANDS 


Necessary errands shall be sanctioned by the 
principal when a pupil is sent out of building. 


Fire DrILus 


At least ten fire drills will be given during 
the school year. Weather conditions will deter- 
mine the date of drills. At the beginning of the 
year, the teacher will be notified previous to the 
drills, in order that she may organize the passing 
of pupils carefully. 

A plan for the passing of each room is ex- 
plained at the first building meeting. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Supplementary readers are in the book room 
Please fill out 


adjoining the principal’s office. 
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slip in “black book” on the shelf, showing by 
whom taken, date of taking, number taken, num- 
ber returned, and date on which books are re- 
turned. 


PaRENT-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Parent-Teachers’ Association meets the 
second Thursday of each month. Some meet- 
ings are held at 3:15 p.m. and others at 7:30 
P.M. 

The teachers are asked to encourage the at- 
tendance of parents at these meetings through 
arousing the children’s interest in this agency 
for codperation between home and school. 

Teachers have this opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the parents, and thus knowing 
their children better. 

Teachers can interpret the ideals and policies 
of the school to the parents. These contacts 
should aid in establishing mutual understanding 
and helpfulness. 


PARENT-TEACHERS’ CHORUS 


Parent-Teachers’ Chorus meets every other 
Tuesday evening in the building at 7:30. 
Teachers interested in this activity are invited 
to join the chorus. 


RELATION OF TEACHER AND SPECIAL TEACHER 


Schedules for special teachers are posted on 
the bulletin board at the beginning of each 
semester. 

The classroom teacher has a double responsi- 
bility when the special teacher is teaching. She 
should be able to create an atmosphere in the 
room most conducive to good work, even though 
not responsible for the discipline while the spe- 
cial teacher is in the room. She should also give 
her attention to the lesson conducted by the spe- 
cial teacher, as that lesson may be a help in the 
continuation of instruction along the line of 
special work. 


TEACHER IN Her RELATIONS WITH THE 
SUPERVISOR 


The supervisor is desirous of helping all 
teachers with problems regarding instruction. 
She has a schedule for various meetings which 
is given each teacher. Special conferences may 
also be arranged. 
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Stupent CouNncIL 


The Student Council is made up of two repre- 
sentatives from each room from the fourth to 
the sixth grade inclusive. Teachers are asked to 
elect representatives the first Monday of each 
period. No child serves more than two periods 
in succession. The Council meets every other 
Wednesday at 9:30. The reports are to be given 
in the room Wednesday afternoon. 


AvupiToriIumM ACTIVITIES 


Each teacher is asked to contribute some form 
of activity which may be enjoyed by other 
groups of the school. If possible, this activity 
should be the outgrowth of some phase of school 
work. Holiday and special day programs are 
arranged through committees in order to prevent 
overlapping of work year after year. The pupil 
should do most of the work in order that he may 
develop initiative and a spirit of codperation. 
The teacher should remain in the background as 
much as she can. 

A holiday or birthday on which school is 
closed should be observed with exercises the day 
previous to closing. 

The following list of holidays, birthdays, and 
special days is suggested. Teachers are asked to 
report to the committee those which they may 
care to use as an auditorium activity. 


Ho.ipays, BrrTHpays, AND SpeciaL Days 
September 
6 Lafayette 
October 
Fire Prevention Week 
11 Riley 
12 Columbus Day 
14 Clermont-Steamboat 
27 Roosevelt 
November 
11 Armistice Day 
National Book Week 
Thanksgiving 
December 
8 Whitney 
Good English Week 
25 Clara Barton 
25 Christmas 
28 Woodrow Wilson 
29 William Gladstone 
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January 
17 Benjamin Franklin 
18 Daniel Webster 
29 William McKinley 
February 
11 Thomas A. Edison 
12 Abraham Lincoln 
14 Valentine’s Day 
22 George Washington 
22 James Russell Lowell 
27 Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
March 
6 Michael Angelo 
April 
2 Thomas Jefferson 
23 Shakespeare 
27 Samuel Morse 
27 Ulysses 8. Grant 


May 
+ Audubon 
Health Day 
Mother’s Day 


15 Florence Nightingale 
30 Memorial Day 


June 
6 Nathan Hale 
14 Flag Day 


27 Helen Keller 


TEACHER TRAINING 


1. Indiana University offers many interesting 
courses in Extension Department. List of 
courses will be available about October 5. 

2. Other means by which a teacher may obtain 
knowledge of her profession are: 

a. Visiting other classes in the same school. 

b. Visiting other schools. 

c. Attending North Central Association in 
October. 

d. Attending professional meetings on five 
Saturday mornings, held throughout the 
year. 

e. Conferring with supervisor. 


PuysicaL ConpDITIONS OF CLASSROOMS 
1. Temperature: 


The thermostats are set at 70 degrees F. If 
the temperature of the room is not satisfac- 
tory, please send word to the principal. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


The fresh air comes in below the window, and 
is heated as it passes over the radiators, 
Windows may be opened at any time, as their 
opening does not interfere with the heating 
system. Please see that all windows are 
opened at the recess period. 


2. Lighting: 


Adjust shades carefully. 
Do not permit sun to shine directly on child’s 
work. 
Leave shades halfway down at the end of the 
day. 
When using small chairs, seat children in 
circles that avoid facing the light. 

3. Room Appearance: 
Make it as easy for the janitor as possible. 
Use monitorial system, giving every child you 
can a special duty, such as watering the 
flowers, distributing the chalk, erasers, ete. 
Teachers may ask themselves the following 
questions: 


a. Does the room have a well-kept appearance? 

b. Is there a place for everything and is every- 
thing in its place? 

c. What have I done to make the room 
brighter and more attractive? 

d. Are the pictures hung artistically? 

e. Is the room an inviting place in which to 
work and play? 


BANKING 


Children bring their money to bank every 
Tuesday morning. Systemize the activity so that 
the least amount of time may be taken in bank- 
ing. In grades above the third, always have 
children put all data in their books except the 
amount banked. 

Have envelopes ready for collection at 9:30 
A.M. 


GROUPING 


Children are not grouped homogeneously in 
rooms. Each teacher receives a heterogeneous 
class. She may divide this class into flexible 
groups that are best suited to carry on work in 
her room. 


TEACHERS’ ABSENCE 


In case of absence on account of illness or 
other unforeseen cause, the teacher should tele- 
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HANDBOOK FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


phone the Secretary of the Board of Education 
before 8:00 a.m. or 12:45 p.m. 

The teacher should notify the school before 
3:00 p.m. if such absence is to be continued 
longer than a day, in order that arrangements 
ean be made for the retention of the substitute. 

Regulations regarding partial compensation 
during absence due to illness are to be sent to 
the teacher from the Superintendent’s office. 


LIBRARY 


The branch of the City Public Library sup- 
plies reading material for children of grades 
three, four, five, and six. Encourage your chil- 
dren to use the library. 

Hours that the library is open to children are 
posted on the door. 

Each room has its own library table and books 
for the children of the grade. Records are kept 
by the teacher of the number of these books 
which each child reads in one semester. 


Servine Mink 


Children who wish to have milk and wafers are 
asked to bring eighteen cents each week. Those 
who cannot afford to pay may receive lunch also. 

Collect money Tuesday morning. Principal 
will send for money at 9:30 a.m. 

Children of the first floor are to come to the 
lunchroom at 9:15 a.m. Children of the second 
floor are to come at 9:30 a.m. 


PLayerRounD Duty 


Each teacher is asked to share in playground 
duty. The schedule for each month is posted on 
the bulletin board in the hall. 


Cier1caL Work, ScHoot Recorps, Reports 


1. School registration card—Form I: 
Each child coming into the system for the 
first time is asked to have his parents fill out 
the registration card. 

2. Attendance card for the attendance depart- 
ment (pink card) : 
The teacher should fill out a card for each 
new child in the system. Information is 
secured from the registration card. 

3. Cumulative record cards are to be filled out 
at the end of each semester. They are filed 
in the principal’s office. 


4. 


10. 


ii. 


12. 


13. 
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Give all data listed on register sheet. In- 
formation can be obtained from the registra- 
tion card. 


. Health cards: 


Physical record cards are to be filled out by 
the nurse. Teachers keep physical record 
card in their own rooms. 


. Dental cards: 


Fill out dental cards when information is 
obtained from the school dentist. 


. Keep “consent” cards for dental work on 


file in room. 


. Keep “O.K.” dental cards with buttons on 


display in room. 


. Send weight cards out at time of regular 


report period. 

Daily report of absence is collected each 
morning at 9:15. Have slip ready near the 
door when the boy calls for it. 

Each semester is divided into four periods 
of five weeks each. Reports are sent to par- 
ents at the end of each period. These re- 
ports should be given to the children on the 
Wednesday following the close of the period. 
At the close of the period, the following 
are due on Monday in principal’s office: 


Attendance report (big sheet) 
Attendance officer’s report 
List of new addresses 


Transfers: 
When a child is transferred into another 
system, please send with him his 
Report card 
Yellow card 
Withdrawal slip for bank deposit 
Dental card (consent card) 
Put all other records in the “inactive file.” 


When a child is transferred to another school 
in the city, send with him his: 


Report card 
Yellow card 


Send to the principal’s office the following: 


Blue transfer card 
Dental O.K. card 
Health ecard 

Weight card 
Cumulative record card 
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Principal’s card 
Register sheet 
Any books loaned to the child 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Requisition for supplies should be sent to the 
principal’s office each Monday morning; distri- 
bution of supplies will be made Tuesday. 

Printing presses, hectographs, multistamp, 
victrola (portable), and case of records are in 
the closet in principal’s office. Sign your name 
in “black book” when one of the above is taken 
to the room for use. 


Trst YOURSELF 


. Is your preparation for the day adequate? 

. Does pupil activity or teacher activity pre- 
dominate in your room? 

. Are your children responsive? 

. Have you mechanized routine? 

. Do you talk too much? 

Is your voice well-modulated? 

Do you recognize each child as an individual? 

. Are children happier and healthier in your 
room than they were last year? 


noe 
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LuncHRoom DuTIES 


Bach teacher is asked to serve as hostess one 
week a semester in the lunchroom. 

Each teacher is urged to continue the training 
in courtesies of the lunch period that were 
started by the teacher in charge the first week 
of school. 


SICKNESS OR ACOIDENT 


In case of illness or an accident, the teacher 
should call the school nurse, if she is in the build- 
ing. If she is not available, notify the principal. 

If necessary to have the services of a physi- 
cian, please notify parents first, if possible, 
before calling a physician. 


PROFESSIONAL READING 


Each teacher subscribes for the magazine she 
likes and is best fitted for her needs. The fourth 
week of the month, teachers bring their maga- 
zines to the building meeting. Magazines are 
exchanged and attention is called to outstanding 
articles. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Library of professional books is available for 
teachers’ use in the principal’s office. 

The branch of the public library in the build- 
ing contains many helpful books for the teacher, 

A circulating library of professional books is 
to be found in the supervisor’s office. 


DETAINING PUPILS 


It is unwise to detain pupils at noon. Many 
children have a long walk to their homes. 

Unless absolutely necessary, please do not de- 
tain children later than four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

The teacher should be confident that she has a 
good reason for detaining pupils. 


Buitpine Mreetines—Stupy Type 


Each year some special study is carried on 
and reports are given by committee. Last year 
training for citizenship was chosen for inves- 
tigation. The outline may serve as a starting 
point and the reference may aid in assisting 
teachers in finding material. 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Study to be reported at building meetings— 
outline suggested by Miss Beechel’s book, A 
Citizenship Program for Elementary Grades. 

I. Principles underlying the citizenship pro- 

gram 
a. The psychologist’s contribution 
b. The philosopher’s contribution 
c. The sociologist’s contribution 
d. Teacher’s problem 
II. What constitutes a citizenship program? 
a. Technique 
b. New administrative responsibilities 
III. Citizenship habits and citizenship practice 
a. Desirable habits 
b. Activities which call for the formation 
of desirable habits 
e. Providing for definite practice 
d. Wise supervision of citizenship ac- 
tivities 
IV. Checking process 
a. Emphasis upon achievement 
b. Monthly reports 
ce. Parent codperation 
V. National and international organizations 
a. Evaluation 
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THE COOPERATIVE GROUP PLAN IN A 
MODIFIED FORM 


The two 4B grades of Public School No. 
6, West New York, New Jersey, under the 
direction of the primary supervisor, ex- 
perimented recently with a modified form 
of the Codperative Group Plan. The key- 
notes of this plan are: (1) group activity 
for children, (2) specialization of subject 
matter for teachers, (3) codperation among 
teachers through teacher-conferences, and 
(4) planning the term’s work around a 
major idea or topic. At Public School No. 
6 only the afternoons were used for this 
type of work. 

Miss Olive Humphrey, teacher of Grade 
4B1, chose as her special subjects geography 
and English. Miss Lois Humphrey, teacher 
of Grade 4B2, chose arithmetic and ele- 
mentary science, and each strove to have 
her room reflect its specialty. All the 
other subjects were taught by each teacher 
to her own class. The two teachers met in 
conference to plan their work as a unit and 
to provide for correlating and vitalizing 
the work in as many ways as possible. 

The general topic, ‘‘An Imaginary Jour- 
ney from West New York to Countries of 
Europe and Asia,’’ was chosen to serve as 
the major unit about which the work of 
the term was to be planned. Through this 
geographical topic, correlation between 
geography and all other subjects was made 
possible. 

The term’s work was divided into minor 
projects, each of which contributed to the 
central unit. The classes were divided 
into groups and a leader was appointed for 
each group. When a new project was 
begun, new leaders were placed in charge 
of the groups. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


The classes decided that they would like 
to have a record of their imaginary journey 
in the form of travel books. These books 
served also as channels for creative expres- 
sion, as they included accounts of journeys 
and of countries ‘‘visited,’’ paintings and 
drawings by the children of scenes from 
these countries, original poems, maps, cop- 
ies of business letters written to various 
sources for helpful material, brief accounts 
of artists of the different countries, news- 
paper clippings, copies of original prob- 
lems submitted by the children, and 
pressed plants which the children had 
grown to show some of the plants that 
come from the different countries. 

To vitalize the work the classes held ex- 
hibits of the products from the various 
countries, made sand-table illustrations of 
the surface features, made soap carvings, 
and collected labels and interesting and in- 
structive pictures bearing on the work. 
The following program for the school as- 
sembly based on their travels was planned 
by the children and served as the culmina- 
tion of the term’s work: 


Visitors FROM OTHER LANDS 


Scene: An American living room 

Synopsis: The scene opens on a group of Amer- 
ican school children in a living room. Im- 
patient with the rainy day, they begin to 
discuss children in other lands. A fairy ap- 
pears and offers to summon some of them. 
Upon entering the stage, each visitor enter- 
tains with a brief account of his country and 
@ poem, song, or dramatization, ete.: 


Switzerland. .Song, “Jolly Swiss Boy” 
Belgium..... Poem, “Belgium” 
a “My Chinese Tale” (original 
poem composed by class) 
Holland..... Song, “Holland” 
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Norway..... Health rhyme, spoken in the 
Norwegian language by a boy 
of Norwegian parentage 

TOMAR... 0000 Short dramatization arranged 
by the class 

The program closes with the singing of a 

friendship song. 


The children have been intensely inter- 
ested and very happy, and have made note- 
worthy progress in their ability to work 
unsupervised. Some splendid results have 
been obtained in both individual and class 
contributions. In deportment, also, the 
children have shown marked improvement. 
This fact was especially noted in one of 
the classes which heretofore has offered 
problems in discipline. 

The teachers under whom the plan was 
tried have enjoyed the work also, and com- 
ment favorably on that phase of the Codp- 
erative Group Plan that provides for spe- 
cialization of subject matter and for 
codperation between teachers. 

Since this work has been in the nature of 
an experiment, standard efficiency tests 
were given to measure the children’s 
knowledge of facts. Comparison of scores 
was made with the standards given in the 
test and, also, with those obtained by two 
other classes of the town not using the 
Coéperative Group Plan. Care was taken 
to choose two classes whose abilities were 
rated as high by both the principal and the 
teacher. 


Resvuuts or TrEsts 


1. Standard composite score for Grade 5A given 
by test, 39. 

2. Median of composite scores of the 4B 
classes not using the Codperative Group 
Plan: 


Class A, 41.2 
Class B, 38.5 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


3. Median of composite scores of the 4B 
classes using the Codperative Group Plan: 


Class A, 43.2 
Class B, 42.7 


OUTLINE OF WorK 
Geography 


Show relation of the home community to the 
outside world 

Develop skill in map reading 

Types of life which show how man’s life is 
affected by his location on the earth 


I. Lowlands 

Belgium 
The Netherlands 

II. Elevated regions 
Switzerland 

III. Cool temperate lands near the sea 
Norway 
Labrador 

IV. Warm temperate lands with moist sun- 

mers 

Southern Japan 
Southeastern China 
Lower Mississippi Valley 


English 


I. Writing business letters to various sources 
for material helpful in the study of geog- 
raphy 

II. Writing accounts for travel books 

III. Planning travel books 
Title page, preface, dedication, table of 
contents, index, illustrations 

IV. Planning assembly program 

V. Dramatization of stories of different 

countries 
VI. Picture study and appreciation 
1. A Dutch Interior—Kodyk 
2. The Mill—Ruysdall 
3. Flower Girl in Holland—Hitchcock 
4. Scenes from different countries 
VII. Writing original poems 


Elementary Science and Nature Study 


I. Belgium: 


+The score for Grade 5A is used here, because this represents the measurement at the beginning of 
the 5A Grade and, therefore, corresponds with our scores which represent measurements taken at the 


end of the 4B term. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


1. Study of flax 
a. Group planting of flaxseed 
b. Drawing field of flax 
The Netherlands: 
1. Study of bulbs 
a. Group planting of bulbs 
2. Study of soil 
a. Group planting of beans in sand, 
clay soil, and fertile soil to compare 
development 
3. Study of windmills 
a. Elemental principles 
b. Uses 
4. Study of cheese 
Norway: 
1. Study of growth of trees 
a. Study of forests as natural resource 
b. Preservation of forests 
e. Lumbering 
d. Reforestation 
e. Varieties of lumber 
2. Experiments 
a. Showing how soil obtains and holds 
moisture 
3. Study of fish 
4. Study of water power 
China: 
1. Study of tea 
2. Study of rice 


. Japan: 


1. Study of silk 

2. Study of goldfish 
Lower Mississippi Valley: 
1. Study of cotton 

2. Study of birds 


Arithmetic 


. Original problems contributed by children 


involving bulb planting, measuring of 
cheese, milk, etc., in addition to the work 
of the regular course of study. 


Spelling 


. Difficult words needed for geography 


added to regular spelling list 


Reading 


. Stories of different countries 
. Informational 


reading from various 


sources 


II. 
ITT. 


i 
III. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 
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Music 
. Dutch Song 
Swiss Song 
Appreciation lessons of music typical of 


the various countries studied 


Writing 


. Accounts for travel books 


Physical Education and Hygiene 


. Story Play—Windmills 


1. Cleanliness of Dutch people 

2. Necessity for extreme cleanliness in 
dairying 
a. Germs—contagion 


Collections 


. Labels of different countries for a label 


page in travel book 
Stamps for a page of foreign stamps 
Pictures bearing on the work 


Creative Expression 


. Drawing and painting scenes depicting 


outstanding characteristics of each 

country 

Modeling (sandtable) 

1. Relief map of surface features of Hol- 
land 

2. Relief map of section of Europe 
drained by the Rhine River (individual 
maps were made of this, also, using 
flour, salt, and water) 

Construction 

1. Windmill 

2. Weathervane 

Soap Carving 

(Among the things brought in to exhibit 

was a wood carving of The Lion of Lu- 

cerne. Immediately, one of the children 

expressed a desire to try to carve some- 

thing. He tried, but the wood was too 

hard. Miss Humphrey suggested that 

soap might be easier.) 

1. Llama in relief 

2. Boats of Belgium and Holland 

3. Relief view of Fujiyama 


. Planning and drawing cover design of 


travel book 
I. V. Diamonp, 
West New York, N. J. 
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A PROJECT IN GEOGRAPHY! 

The sixth grade in the city schools of 
Madill, Oklahoma, under my direction as 
teacher, made an extensive study of the 
United States. 

The first period was a socialized recita- 
tion in which I suggested possible ways 
and means that could be employed in a 
study of this type. The children became 
interested and freely gave opinions which 
were accepted or rejected. We concluded 
that the most effective method for studying 
the United States would be to make a large 
floor map showing mountains, streams, 
lakes, deserts, products, industries, politi- 
eal divisions, ete. 

A committee of three children was ap- 
pointed to decide on the size and location 
of the map. A spare room, directly over 
the sixth grade classroom, was selected. 
The map was to be twelve times as large as 
the one in the text; thus, by allowing one 
inch on the book to represent one foot on 
the floor, it was easy to make a scale of 
miles for the map under construction. 
The committee measured off the space 
while the other pupils sat in chairs placed 
against the walls, leaving the center of the 
room clear. Four strings were placed so 
as to form a rectangle which served as the 
edges of the map. Strings were run 
through this rectangle north and south, 
east and west, designating the meridians 
pictured in the text. This gave a splendid 
opportunity to emphasize the importance 
of longitude and latitude. Small pieces of 
paper bearing the numbers of the meridi- 
ans were tacked on strings where they in- 
tersected the edge of the rectangle. 

Each pupil was allowed to select his 
state (the term ‘‘his state’’ as used in this 
article means the state that a pupil ac- 
cepted as his to draw and develop on the 
map and to study and report on later). 





EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


When two pupils selected the same state | 
tactfully suggested interesting points in a 
state that had no sponsor. In the end 
every child felt that he was working on 
the state or states of his choice. As there 
were not forty-eight pupils in the sixth 
grade, some of the children took two or 
three small states. 

The class was divided into three groups. 
Only one group worked on the map at a 
time. Colored crayons were passed, with 
instructions to the pupils to take crayons 
of the same colors as those used in the 
text, to prevent adjoining states being the 
same color. The blue for water was held 
in common. Each group was composed of 
pupils working on states scattered over the 
map, so there would be no confusion from 
getting in each other’s way. The states 
were drawn by studying the maps in the 
text and by using the string meridians and 
scales of miles. Every child first studied 
the individual size, shape, and location of 
his state without its relationship to the 
adjoining states. This was to impress the 
value of accuracy by allowing the pupils 
to realize that if the states were correctly 
drawn they would fit in perfectly. The 
pupils not working on the map were busy 
studying or planning their future work. 
In a few cases some child objected to a 
borderline that had been drawn by one in 
a preceding group. When this occurred, 
the two pupils concerned held a consulta- 
tion and the correctness of the said line 
was established by using the scale of miles, 
a ruler, and by referring to the text. In 
the main the last states drawn fitted in 
like an individual state map puzzle. After 
all outlines had been drawn, each group 
located the capitals by the placing of a 
silver star and colored the states by paint- 
ing the floor. 

After the foregoing work had been com- 


1The account of this project was submitted by Mrs. Effie Butler Jones, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Southeastern Teachers College, Durant, Oklahoma.—EDITor. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


pleted, we took up our text and reference 
pooks. ‘The children had written to the 
Chambers of Commerce in important cities 
for material and information. As far as 
opportunity offered, each pupil talked with 
any acquaintance who had traveled in the 
state assigned to him. All data were col- 
lected and organized. 

Every child was anxious that the project 
should not fail because of his inefficiency. 
He wanted his state to be a masterpiece. 
Even the indifferent child was aroused to 
action and spurred on by class enthusiasm. 
The map was a live issue. 

One child was offended because someone 
carelessly asked, ‘‘What is that piece of 
fruit jar lid doing in your state?’’ The 
indignant reply was, ‘‘That’s not a fruit 
jar lid. That’s a zine mine.”’ 

Another child whose state bordered on 
the ocean placed at a port a toy ship with 
acargo of grain. One day this ship was 
accidentally overturned. Immediately the 
owner said, ‘‘Look out! don’t spill that 
foodstuff. Can’t you see that ship is on 
its way to China to feed those starving 
Chinamen ?’’ 

Sometimes the information was incor- 
rectly or insufficiently given, but the sit- 
uations had become so real and interest 
was so high, it took little effort to clarify 
their ideas. The children were encouraged 
to do their own thinking and planning. 
One girl who needed a forest in her state 
studied out a most effective scheme. She 
took the top of a broom weed, separated 
its branches and made miniature trees, 
which she stuck to the floor with chewing 
gum. By securing special permission and 
not telling her plan, she was able to keep 
it a secret until the forest was ready for 
inspection. 

Children who did exceptionally good 
work in any subject were allowed to spend 
an extra study period working on the map. 
It soon became the ambition of every child 
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to win these periods and work out a sur- 
prise for his fellow classmates and me. 
Sometimes a group of such pupils were al- 
lowed to work under the direction of one 
of the older students, but usually only one 
or two worked during these special periods. 
The result of this privilege was a marked 
improvement in the type of work done in 
other subjects. This also kept the children 
from spending too much time on geogra- 
phy and neglecting the other studies. 

Earth and rock were used to make 
mountains; sand represented deserts; 
grains of corn, wheat, oats, cotton, rice, 
and various other products were placed in 
the region where they are grown. Pictures 
of live stock were placed upon the map in 
such a way as to show where the animals 
are raised. Matches were used to build 
models of oil derricks, which were placed 
in the oil-producing areas. Many of the 
leading products from the mines, farms, 
and industries were shown by an object, a 
picture, or by a miniature representation. 

After the map was completed, assign- 
ments were made as to what days certain 
states would be discussed. The top of the 
map was north, emphasizing correct direc- 
tions. The pupil stood at the foot of the 
map with a pointer in his hand. Always 
starting at Madill, he traced with the 
pointer the route to his state. He ex- 
plained his mode of travel and mentioned 
the important cities and the states through 
which he passed on this imaginary jour- 
ney. On reaching his state, he explained 
carefully to his fellow classmates various 
points of interest. He discussed the prod- 
ucts, industries, people, and general con- 
ditions. At the close of his discussion the 
pupils corrected the mistakes that had 
been made by the speaker; they inquired 
into topics that were not clear, and they 
added interesting facts which had been 
omitted. 

My plan was to give a written lesson 
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occasionally to check up and encourage the 
children to study all the states. Some chil- 
dren feel that they have wasted time if 
they do not get to tell what they have 
learned. Children of this type will study 
more if they think there is a possibility of 
making an excellent showing in a written 
lesson. The children who were prone to 
study only the states assigned them dis- 
covered it was not safe to do so, as their 
work was subject to being checked without 
notice. 

After all the states had been studied and 
discussed individually, several weeks were 
spent in a general review and summary of 
the entire project. 

The time to be spent on a project of this 
type will vary with the subject matter in 
the course of study. The entire school 
year could profitably be spent on the study 
of the United States, but if the State 
Board of Education or the Superintendent 
requires that other topics be taught in the 
sixth grade geography, less time may be 
used. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


From five to nine months may be spent 
in the development of this project, the ex. 
tensiveness of the subject depending on the 
time allotted. The general principles may 
be carried out on a smaller scale in even a 
one-teacher school. The value of such a 
project can hardly be overestimated. It 
teaches a real appreciation and under. 
standing of geography. By working with 
materials and using their hands in placing 
these materials in their proper location 
upon the map and carefully studying read- 
ing materials available, the pupils gain 
correct information both as to the products 
in any region and their relative location. 
Pupils who had heretofore failed to re- 
spond to my best efforts in teaching geog- 
raphy became interested and willingly 
gave their time and labor to the develop- 
ment of this big unit. In fact, the map 
grew in the hands of the pupils until it 
far surpassed my expectations. I heartily 
recommend this method of teaching geog- 
raphy. 

Errtz B. Jonss. 
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ISSUES IN SUPERVISION 


The discussion elsewhere in this issue of 
the merits and limitations of certain recent 
college textbooks in supervision calls atten- 
tion freshly to the fact that ideals of super- 
vision are rapidly changing. At a time 
when the conducting of recitations was al- 
most universally understood to be the es- 
sential work of the teacher and when a 
single pattern was laid down for these reci- 
tations, such as the Herbartian Formal 
Steps, the task of the supervisor was easily 
defined. It consisted in the ‘‘improvement 
of teaching,’’ that is, helping teachers to 
become more skilful in the technique of 
the recitation. The supervisor must first 
observe (inspect), then judge, and finally 
criticize. 

But the teacher’s task is no longer con- 
ceived so simply. Activities, units of work, 
individual instruction, diagnostic and re- 
medial teaching, personality adjustments, 
provision for creativeness, and many more 
new expressions concerning the work of the 
school and the classroom are now com- 
monly heard. The differences that chil- 
dren exhibit are more and more adequately 
recognized and provided for. Even the 
differences that inevitably will be found 
among teachers are beginning to be ad- 
mitted. 

All this calls for a new theory of super- 
vision and for new procedures in practice. 
It is the process of adjustment to the 
changed situation that we are now witness- 
ing, and it is out of this process of adjust- 
ment in part that such issues as those 
referred to above arise. Obviously a 
changed ideal as to the relationships that 
should exist between teacher and pupils 
will result in a changed ideal as to the re- 
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lationships that should obtain as between 
supervisor and teachers. For one thing, 
more stress will be laid upon the action 
and interaction of teachers on each other. 
Supervision will become primarily demo- 
cratic group leadership. At the same time 
the supervisor will seek to adapt his work 
to individuals, not seeking to standardize 
them but to enable each to realize his pe- 
culiar possibilities. 

That the methods of science should be 
employed so far as they are applicable 
should go without saying. The problem is 
to decide how far they are applicable. Su- 
pervision as such, like teaching, is an art 
and not a science, not even an applied sci- 
ence. What science can do is to supply 
data by means of which the art may to 
some extent be guided. That there is 
pressing need of more scientific data than 
we now have will readily be admitted. At 
the same time we shall do well to recognize 
that dealing with human beings requires 
infinite patience, imagination, tact, and 
sympathy. The chief factors in the proc- 
ess will always be the personal factors. 
Hence, when all is said, the most important 
qualification for supervision is not rigorous 
scientific training, important as this is, but 
a well-rounded, wholesome personality. 

J. F. H. 
CHARACTER BUILDING—IV 
PUPILS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

A recent limited study of principals’ 
aims in character building disclosed a list 
of forty-eight different traits or goals cul- 
tivated and fifty different means and tech- 
niques for attaining them. 

Among the first ten of these traits were: 
codperation, sportsmanship, school spirit, 
leadership, and fair play. Granting the 
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overlapping of meaning in these terms, 
they give a clue to an emphasis in the 
thinking of school principals and in the ac- 
tivity of the school that was not to be 
found twenty or thirty years ago. They 
suggest the ever-increasing emphasis on 
the organization of pupils for certain pur- 
poses. A casual reading of them prepares 
one to expect that the chief means of at- 
taining them are to be found in the ath- 
letic organization, the music clubs, the 
school assembly, and other extra-curricu- 
lar activities of the school. 

‘*Perhaps the most significant develop- 
ment in secondary education during the 
past twenty years has been the rapid de- 
velopment of school clubs and other or- 
ganizations built around the interests of 
pupils.’’ The radio club, the aviation club, 
the camera club, the dramatic club, the glee 
club, the field and stream club, the poster 
club, the newspaper club, the home nurs- 
ing club—there are as many of these as 
there are group interests among children. 

Not alone within its four walls does the 
school capitalize the ever-increasing tend- 
ency toward organization. The Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Camp Fire 
Girls, the Hi-Y Clubs, the honor societies, 
the Sportsmanship Brotherhood—each of 
these has made its contact with the school 
and each is being used by the school to fos- 
ter certain desirable traits in the lives of 
boys and girls. 

One suspects that, next to the teacher, 
the pupil organization is the most potent 
single factor of the entire school in mold- 
ing the character of boys and girls. Traits 
practiced during twelve years’ association 
in social groups are not apt to be lightly 
abandoned during the years that follow. 

J.C. M. 


RADIO EQUIPMENT IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
An interesting and worthwhile use of 
radio equipment in high school adminis- 
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tration is to be found in the Everett 
(Washington) High School. A _ small 
broadeasting unit is installed in the prin. 
cipal’s office, with a loud-speaker in each 
classroom in the building. This service 
extends also to a separate building some 
distance from the main one. 

A great variety of uses for this equip. 
ment has been found. In the first place, 
much time and effort are saved in handling 
the necessary routine of administration in 
a large high school. At a certain time of 
day, usually the last five minutes of the 
last period, every teacher and pupil gives 
attention to the loud-speaker for announce. 
ments, calling to the office of cases needing 
attention, and other items. All the regu- 
lar announcements usually made in a prin- 
cipal’s bulletins (which, as principals 
know, are often not read) are sent out over 
the radio at a fixed time. No person can 
possibly avoid hearing all announcements. 
A third use, which is occasionally very im- 
portant, is in the case of emergencies aris- 
ing in the building, in the personnel in- 
volved, or in the city. 

Because of the small assembly hall in 
this building, only a small part of the 
student body can be gathered there. How- 
ever, all students hear all assembly lec- 
tures and programs, as these are broadcast 
to all home rooms. On some occasions a 
lecture is given in the assembly of interest 
to a portion of the student body and the 
rest of the students hear another program 
in their home rooms. 

The entire student body, sitting in their 
own classrooms, heard President Hoover’s 
recent address. On another occasion all 
English classes were enabled to hear a 
presentation of Hamlet given in a distant 
city by a first-class company. 

The principal of this building, Mr. F. G. 
Murdock, is enthusiastic and states that 
new uses for the device are constantly be- 
ing found. He states also that one or two 
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other high schools, to his knowledge, have 
similar equipment. In a large city high 
school where the routine of administration 
is always complex, and often made more 
so because of scattered buildings, this use 
of the radio may prove very effective. Mr. 
Murdock states, however, that schools con- 
templating such installation should be 
cautious about contracting for it. The 
original estimates furnished the Everett 
High School varied from $2500 to $5000; 
whereas it was finally installed for $1300. 
It would seem that in certain large city 
high schools, especially technical institu- 
tions, such installations might be a project 
for the manual arts department. 
W. H. B. 


THE MICHIGAN CONFERENCE OF GRADE 
SUPERVISORS PLANS ITS WORK 

The grade supervisors of Michigan have 
instituted a curriculum survey in order to 
determine what the needs are in this field. 
The Board of Directors of the organization 
has sent out a questionnaire by means of 
which the help required by individual su- 
pervisors will be ascertained. 

Other plans of this group include a study 
of educational magazines to determine their 
degree of helpfulness, the compiling of ref- 
erences on reading, the examining of text- 
books, the exchange of record forms, and 
the collection of data on readiness for 
reading. 

The ‘‘Tentative Plan of Work’’ of the 
Committee on Supervision is as follows: 


I. Function of the committee (quoted from 
constitution) : 
“The Committee on Supervision shall study 
the problems of supervisory technique and 
supervisory organization in such a way as 
to arrive at the basic principles underly- 
ing these problems. 
“It shall provide for a critical evaluation 
of supervisory procedures submitted by 
the members of the group. 


a, 
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“Tt shall provide for the publication of 
descriptions and discussions of such pieces 
of supervisory procedures submitted by 
the members of the Conference as are of 
outstanding worth (and the results of the 
codperative effort of the committees). 

“Tt shall attempt to bring about active co- 
operation between this Conference and 
such other organizations as are directly 
concerned with the study of supervision or 
with the publication of yearbooks upon the 
problems of supervision.” 


Guiding principles and procedures to con- 
trol in the deliberations and operations of 
the committee : 

1. Problems selected for study and inves- 
tigation by the group shall be those 
which are most general in their appli- 
cation as indicated by expressed needs 
of members of the Michigan Confer- 
ence, those which seem to have greatest 
professional significance, or have most 
immediate need of discussion and pub- 
licity. 

2. Discussion and investigation of prob- 
lems from various points of view shall 
be encouraged with the hope that true 
professional growth shall ensue. 

3. The members of the Committee shall be 
notified of the type and purposes of 
each meeting so that they may come 
prepared to enter into the discussion. 


Suggestive List of Problems to be Studied: 

1. Codrdination of all supervisory effort 
within a school system. 

2. Codrdination of effort between public 
school systems and teacher training in- 
stitutions. 

3. Survey of what constitute the most 
pressing supervisory problems within 
the Michigan Conference. This seems 
a necessary first procedure in order to 
determine the problem. 

4. Raising the standards for all teachers 
in the state to a minimum of two years 
of professional training in an approved 
institution. 

5. Improvement of supervisory technique. 
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IV. Tentative Outline for the Study of One 

Problem: 

1. Problem selected: Coérdination of all 

supervisory effort within a school sys- 
tem. 
The committee has chosen to indicate 
some types of investigation and study 
involved in a study of the codrdination 
of all supervisory effort within a school 
system. It has chosen this problem 
not only because of its great profes- 
sional significance at this time but also 
because this is a pressing problem for 
members of our own group. 

Whether or not this particular problem 

shall be followed will be decided at the 

first meeting of those who elect to join 
the group on supervision. 

2. Study of typical supervisory set-ups: 
This study might include such types of 
work as: 

a. Discussion and investigation within 
local groups to clarify the concep- 
tion of set-up of supervisory effort 
as demonstrated within the local sys- 
tem. 

b. Descriptions from such discussion 
and investigation might be written in 
a vivid, analytical way to show 
strengths and weaknesses of the in- 
dividual set-up and how it carries 
out the philosophy upon which it is 
based. 

c. Members carrying on such investiga- 
tion might call upon other members 
of the state group for help in mak- 
ing investigation along certain lines 
or in leading in discussions. 
(Mimeographed materials showing 
ways of proceeding with the investi- 
gation would need to be made avail- 
able through the Committee. ) 

3. Survey of points of view in the field: 
a. Such a survey might include a study 

of the opinions of leaders expressed 
either in their published statements 
or orally in conference with a mem- 
ber of the group or the group as a 
whole. 

4. Points 2 and 3 (above) should form 
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the basis for discussion by the commit. 
tee of the integration of all supervisory 
endeavor. 

In discussion the most controversial js. 
sues should be brought into the open, 
Discussion should be pointed toward 
those problems where investigation 
shows most widely varying practices jn 
our state or most serious lacks in the 
integration of supervisory endeavor, 
Discussion may be pointed by such 
questions as: 

Should the general supervisor be “on 
call” from the principal’s office? By 
whom should the art curriculum be 
made? What should be the set-up for 
inaugurating a new system of writing, 
ete. 

Teachers, principals, special supervi- 
sors, superintendents, and representa- 
tives of teachers’ colleges should he 
asked to participate in the discussion of 
such questions as the tentative ones 
listed in the foregoing paragraph. 

5. In initiating the study and from time 

to time as the study progresses, the 
committee will prepare questionnaires, 
suggestions, questions, ete., in mimeo- 
graphed form. 
The committee shall formulate and pre- 
sent in writing the results of the study 
as carried forward under points 2, 3, 
and 4, 


INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION 
IN SPOKANE 

An Institute of Adult Education will be 
held in Spokane, Washington, April 6, 7, 
and 8, 1932, under the auspices of the In- 
land Empire Education Association, which 
draws its membership from Idaho, Oregon, 
Montana, and Washington. 

The Institute will be conducted in round 
tables, discussion groups from the various 
agencies of formal and informal adult edu- 
cation, whose leaders, national and local, 
will be in attendance. 

The adult education movement in its 
several aspects, its agencies, methods, pur- 
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poses, and trends will present the problems 
the institute will consider. 

The Committee of the Inland Empire 
Education Association in charge of calling 
the institute are Principal James A. Burke, 
of Spokane, Washington; Superintendent 
L. C. Robinson, of Sandpoint, Idaho, and 
the chairman, Dean Rhoda M. White, West 
4004 Queen Avenue, Spokane, Washington. 


SUMMER COURSES IN FRENCH AT THE 
SORBONNE 

An attractive announcement of French 
courses at the University of Paris, ar- 
ranged especially for teachers spending the 
season abroad, is at hand. We learn that 
provision will be made for visits to muse- 
ums and art galleries. Week-end trips to 
such places of interest as Chartres, Fon- 
tainebleau, Chantilly, and Reims will be 
made under university guidance. Ameri- 
can instructors will be available for con- 
sultation, though the instruction will be 
given by prominent French professors. 
The Director is Henry Goy at the Sor- 
bonne. Correspondence may also be ad- 
dressed to Professor Leon Vallas, 22 East 
60th Street, New York City. 


A WORLD COURT MAP 

The National World Court Committee 
has published a large map in colors to il- 
lustrate the achievements and membership 
of the Permanent World Court of Interna- 
tinal Justice. Copies may be ordered 
from the Committee at 18 East 41st Street, 
New York City ; price, 15 cents a copy. 


EDUCATIONAL CLINICS FOR SCHOOL 
BEGINNERS IN NORTH CAROLINA 

The state of North Carolina has taken 
very advanced ground in the matter of 
school clinics for beginners. Miss Hattie S. 
Parrott, State Supervisor of Elementary 
Instruction, has prepared a summary of 
the program and work of these clinies from 
which this excerpt has been taken: 
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I. Purpose or CuINIcs 


Information concerning the school entrant. 
The Educational Clinic, including the Begin- 
ners’ Day Program, is a state-wide project 
planned for the purpose of securing informa- 
tion concerning the child at school entrance. 
This information is helpful to the teacher and 
the parents in determining the child’s needs, 
and in their efforts to get the child physically 
ready for school. Normal progress for the 
child, through the first year’s work, is assured 
to a greater extent when the teacher and par- 
ents have a better understanding of the child’s 
present equipment and needs. 


II. Co6prraTIvE PRoGRAM 


Activities of the clinics. The school superin- 
tendent and supervisor plan in codperation 
with local and state health officials a one-day 
program which is held during the spring term 
and at centrally located schools in different sec- 
tions of the county. Parents bring the school 
child to the clinic for examination and for in- 
troduction into the first grade which is in ses- 
sion while the clinic is held, even though it may 
be on Saturday when the school ordinarily 
would be closed. It has been found to be more 
profitable to hold the clinic while the school is 
in regular session. 

A physical examination of each child is made 
and parents are instructed concerning the chief 
defects and how remedied. They receive 
instruction concerning proper nutrition and 
proper clothing for the child. Suggestions are 
offered concerning his vacation activities for 
the summer months intervening before the open- 
ing of schools. 

Vaccination for small-pox and toxin-anti- 
toxin are administered upon request. 

Mental tests are sometimes given in the clinic 
but the general practice over the state is that 
these are given after the opening of schools in 
the fall, preferably during the first two weeks. 

Through an interesting and delightful series 
of activities in the first grade classroom, the 
child gets acquainted with the school in this in- 
itial visit accompanied by his parents. He is 
happily received into the group and gains 
an impression of school life as something de- 
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sirable from his point of view. He looks for- 
ward with keener interest to the great adventure 
of entering school. 


III. Tue InrormatTion Carp For THE SCHOOL 
ENTRANT 


History record filed in school. The history 
record of each child is an important outcome of 
the clinic as it furnishes teachers and parents 
with important facts concerning the physical, 
mental, and social equipment of the school 
child. The “Information Card for the School 
Entrant” is used for this purpose. This card, 
when properly filled out, is a part of the per- 
manent record system in the school and avail- 
able for use by the teacher of the first grade 
and others concerned. (This card is yellow in 
order to distinguish it from the State Board of 
Health card, as the two cards should be filed 
together.) 


IV. THe State Boarp or HeattH Carp 


Remedial defects to be given medical atten- 
tion. A more detailed account of the physical 
condition of the school beginner is recorded on 
the white card furnished by the State Board of 
Health. This card is used in recording the 
facts of the physical examination given by the 
health specialists, and a copy of this card 
should be in the hands of the parents, who are 
urged to attend to remedial defects in the child 
before the opening of schools. 

Facts to be used as basis for educational pro- 
gram. In addition to this information for the 
health officers and parents, the card carries the 
items which are to be recorded on the yellow 
card and which furnish a basis for a better 
understanding of the physical needs of the 
child in relation to his school program. The 
teacher uses those facts in planning the child 
health education activities in the school. 
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V. ORGANIZATION AND OUTLINE oF Procepupe 
In CLINICS 


Clinics held on school days. In arranging 
for and conducting the clinics the details of the 
plan given below have been followed generally, 
although there have been adaptations and im. 
provements to suit the needs of a particular 
situation. 

1. Survey to determine number of pre-school 
children to be enrolled 
. Selecting central schools for holding clinics 
. Deciding on dates for clinics 
. Transportation for pre-school children 
. Available assistance from local physicians, 
dentists, and school patrons 
. Publicity through letters and newspapers 
. Assignment of teachers to assist in the 
clinic 
8. Program for the day 

a. Preparation for the clinic in arranging 
for at least two rooms for enrollment 
and examination 

b. Enrollment of beginners using Informa- 
tion Card for School Entrant 

c. Physical examination and recording data 
on State Board of Health Card 

d. Mid-morning lunch (milk and crackers) 
for the children 
(Parents leave children at this time and 
hear lecture on child care) 

e. Visits to classrooms and special program 
to interest beginners: (1) stories and 
games; (2) favors to take home 

f. Visits to classrooms by parents 

9. Vaccinations and toxin-antitoxin adminis- 
tered 
10. Record sheet showing physical defects to be 
remedied during the summer given to par- 
ents as they leave the clinic 
11. Completing history record cards and file in 
school office 
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THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF CLASSROOM 
SUPERVISION 


Writing for advanced students in super- 
vision, the author presents a thoughtfully 
planned, well-organized book. The major 
divisions of the problem as outlined in 
Chapter I are: determining the objectives 
of education, surveying the products of 
learning, searching for the causes of un- 
satisfactory pupil achievement, validating 
data-gathering devices, constructing a pro- 
gram for the training of teachers in serv- 
ice, and measuring the results of supervi- 
sion. These problems are used as titles for 
the individual chapters which, with an- 
other—needed research in education—form 
the table of contents. The style is direct, 
the content technical; the sources of ma- 
terial are voluminous and the chapter bib- 
liographies well selected. Unfortunately, 
the rhythm of thought is broken by an 
over-zealous effort to support too many 
statements with a source citation, to the 
end that in many instances one-half to 
nine-tenths of a page contains only a list 
of references. 

To the reviewer this book represents a 
compendium of information without criti- 
cal evaluation. While the collection and 
organization of the assembled materials are 
worth while, the evaluation of the sug- 
gested methods for determining objectives, 
the critical interpretation of the data-gath- 
ering devices, and the rating of the numer- 
ous scales for determining the effectiveness 
of teaching are of far greater importance. 
Furthermore, certain educational assump- 
tions underlie the narrative. Objectivity 
of measurement is the criterion par excel- 





lence for all supervisory instruments. The 
maintenance of the present school curricu- 
lum or the educational status quo is neces- 
sary for many of the ‘“‘scientific’’ devices 
to be used effectively. Habit, skill, specific 
learning, fact, knowledge are considered 
the major outcomes of education. The pro- 
gram in which such scientific measures 
operate is supervisor-centered and teacher- 
imposed. ‘‘ Well chosen [objective] meas- 
ures of the products of instruction should 
constitute, over a period of years, a fairly 
adequate measure of his [the teacher’s] ef- 
fectiveness’’ (p. 300). 

Again, while the author recognizes ‘‘the 
subjective interpretations of objective 
data’’ (p. 220), he disposes of this prob- 
lem by noting that ‘‘if the supervisor in- 
terprets them [objective data] to suit her 
own purposes the supervision is not scien- 
tific’? (p. 221). While ‘‘there are,. of 
course, many very valuable products of 
learning for which we have as yet no ob- 
jective methods of measurement’’ (p. 63), 
these are given relatively small space in 
the discussion. Although much emphasis 
is placed upon diagnosing individual dif- 
ferences in acquiring the specific arithme- 
tic skills, there is only a cursory treatment 
of the unique creative response either of 
pupils or of teachers. Recognizing that 
there are ‘‘concomitant’’ educational val- 
ues, the author makes little attempt to de- 
fine or interpret them. Finally, one 
wonders how there can be much educa- 
tional progress when the scientific super- 
vision advocated places at a disadvantage 
the teacher who strives with the individual 
for unique educational outcomes, such as 


*An Introduction to the Scientific Study of Classroom Supervision. By A. 8. Barr. D. Appleton 


and Co., 1931. 
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the building of purposes, the broader hab- 
its of thought and work, esthetic expres- 
sion, organization and evaluation of the 
result of learning, emotional control, favor- 
able social attitudes, and a philosophy of 
life. 

Perhaps the author desired to present a 
descriptive rather than a critical treatment 
of scientific supervision ; perhaps he recog- 
nized fully the assumptions upon which 
the book is based. If so, he has written an 
excellent reference volume in the narrower 
field. 

L. Tuomas Hopkins, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


COMMENTS BY THE AUTHOR 

I want to thank you for the copy of the 
review of my Introduction to the Scientific 
Study of Classroom Supervision. I wish 
that the following comments might appear 
simultaneously : 

In the first sentence of paragraph two, 
you say, ‘‘To the reviewer this book repre- 
sents a compendium of information with- 
out critical evaluation.’’ There are two 
types of treatment that one may give to 
scientific investigations: (1) the study-by- 
study summarization of research, such as 
have appeared in the Psychological Bulle- 
tin and the Review of Educational Re- 
search; and (2) the critical integration of 
a whole field of research as presented in 
this volume. No attempt has been made 
to evaluate the literature of research piece- 
meal. The volume attempts a much 
broader and much more difficult evaluation. 
The numerous references have been given 
to enable the reader to continue the line of 
thought suggested by the very brief treat- 
ment contained in the text. 

I should, also, like to call your attention 
to the sentence: ‘‘The maintenance of the 
present school curriculum or the educa- 
tional status quo is necessary for many of 


the ‘scientific’ devices to be used effee. 
tively.’’ The whole point of Chapter II js 
a plea for more general recognition of the 
importance of educational curricula and 
objectives in supervision. Many super. 
visors start with an assumed curriculum 
and assumed objectives. The point of this 
volume is that scientific supervision must 
start with a reconsideration of educational 
curricula and objectives. 

In your sentence, ‘‘ Habit, skill, specific 
learning, fact, knowledge are considered 
the major outcomes of education,’ you 
omit, specifically, attitudes and ideals. My 
statement (p. 63), reads as follows: ‘As 
has already been said, the products of 
learning are the abilities, knowledges, 
skills, attitudes, and ideals acquired by the 
pupils taught. They may be physical, 
mental, social, or moral. They may per- 
tain to the pupil’s ability to maintain hin- 
self in society, his language activities, his 
health activities, his citizenship activities, 
his general social activities, his leisure time 
activities, his religious activities, or to his 
future parental and vocational activities. 
They include concomitant learnings as well 
as primary learnings.’’ This same state- 
ment is made many times throughout this 
volume. 

I also object to the statement : ‘‘The pro- 
gram in which such scientific measures 
operate is supervisor-centered and teacher- 
imposed.’’ Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The whole philosophy underly- 
ing the program of supervision set forth in 
this volume is that supervision is purpose- 
ful problem solving. It is diametrically 
opposite the point of view expressed in 
your review. A more recent statement of 
this point of view will be found in an edi- 
torial appearing in the November issue of 
the Journal of Educational Research. 

I should also like to take exception to 
your opening sentence of the succeeding 
paragraph: ‘‘ Again, while the author rec- 
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ognizes ‘the subjective interpretations of 
objective data’ (p. 220), he disposes of 
this problem by noting that ‘if the super- 
yisor interprets them [objective data] to 
suit her own purposes the supervision is 
not scientific.’ ’’ The whole point of Chap- 
ter III is that we should not limit ourselves 
to the objective data-gathering devices 
now available. I suggest specifically the 
use of rating scales, check lists, ete. While 
the objective represents the ideal, such 
data-gathering devices are not always 
available. This, of course, is a practical 
consideration rather than a scientific one. 
Considerable space is given in this chapter 
to such non-informational tests as tests of 
special aptitude, tests of health and physi- 
eal education, character, will-temperament, 
emotional stability, sociability, attitudes, 
and interests. At the end of the paragraph 
there is a definite plea for the recognition 
of concomitant educational values. 

I do not object in the least to your dif- 
fering with me in your philosophy of su- 
pervision, but the things to which you have 
referred in this review and I have referred 
in this communication are matters of fact 
and not matters of opinion. 

A. S. Barr, 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

The very rapid growth of the junior col- 
lege movement and the literature concern- 
ing it since the publication of Koos’s The 
Junior College Movement in 1925 well jus- 
tifies the publication of the 833-page vol- 
ume by Eells.2 This book presents a 
careful summary of the thinking concern- 
ing the issues connected with the junior 
college. It is divided into three parts. 
The first, on ‘‘Development of the Junior 
College,’’ is devoted largely to the present 
status, the historical development, and the 
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functions of the institution. The second 
part is devoted to ‘‘Organization and Ad- 
ministration of the Junior College’’ and 
treats problems of the staff, physical plant, 
library, curriculum, finance, criteria for 
establishing junior colleges, publicity and 
catalogues, standard tests, and student ac- 
tivities. Part three is given to the ‘‘ Place 
of the Junior College in American Educa- 
tion.’’ In this last section, the author 
considers the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of different plans of organization of 
the junior college and the effect of the 
junior college upon other higher educa- 
tional institutions. 

Eells has obviously canvassed the litera- 
ture on the junior college with great thor- 
oughness and the book is replete with 
reports of investigations and quotations 
from earlier writings. Factual evidence is 
introduced wherever available. In the first 
two parts of the book, the author has func- 
tioned chiefly as organizer, reporter, and 
interpreter of the materials bearing upon 
the problems considered, albeit he supple- 
ments these with his own thinking. In 
part three, he drops the cloak of the im- 
partial analyzer and reporter, and pre- 
sents a ‘‘frankly argumentative’’ (p. 683) 
ease for the separate two-year junior col- 
lege which will delight those who have 
wanted to consider their junior colleges as 
colleges but which exposes the author to 
the charge that he is unfamiliar and un- 
sympathetic with recent developments in 
high schools and that he has endeavored to 
make a case for his personal belief in con- 
flict with his stated objective ‘‘to present 
both sides of the argument”’ (p. xiv), pre- 
sumably, with equal force. 

He justifies this emphatic presentation 
of the case against the four-year junior 
college because the literature abounds with 
justifications: of the four-year junior col- 


*The Junior College. By Walter Crosby Eells. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. 
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lege and little has been written against it. 
He admits he may be wrong, but believes 
there is a place for ‘‘a comprehensive and 
systematic statement of the side of the 
question which seems to have been so 
largely neglected in the literature’’ (p. 
684). Much factual evidence obtained by 
Koos and reported by him in The Junior 
College and The Junior College Movement, 
which has bearing on the question of or- 
ganization of education, was not consid- 
ered in this treatment. 

Eells has rendered a large service in this 
careful and systematic summary and anal- 
ysis of materials related to the junior col- 
lege. It will serve not only as a text in 
courses on the junior college but as a guide 
for workers in junior colleges and as an 
illuminating volume for those who desire 
to be informed about this innovation in 
American education. 

Grayson N. KEFravuver 
AN EXPERIMENT IN MUSIC 
APPRECIATION 

In Doctor Satis Coleman’s book, A Chil- 
dren’s Symphony, one is brought into 
contact with an experiment which is stimu- 
lating in its pointing the way to another 
activity in music education. For many 
years music in the schools was limited to a 
song singing and reading experience, often 
unrelated. Today music is being used in 
education to give to children an experience 
of contact with beauty through songs and 
instrumental music. To these Mrs. Cole- 
man has added the realization that there 
may be still other approaches to aid in 
arriving at the aim of music in the schools, 
namely, appreciation. 

Believing that ‘‘music instruction is so 
hampered with artificial and technical en- 
tanglements that it is too complicated for 
most children to discover and imbibe the 
essence of it, . . . and that music instruc- 


*A Children’s Symphony. By Satis N. Coleman. Lincoln School Research Studies. 
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tion is still superimposed upon children,” 
she began to look for something that she 
felt could make music training vital to 
children. Her study led to the conclusion 
that the simplicity of the Greek ideal was 
the solution. 

From that she began to work first with 
the finding of simple instruments which 
children could construct and which would 
be practicable to use. From the use of 
these simple instruments came the making 
of simple tunes to play on them. Through 
a period of years the interest grew, cul- 
minating in the putting together of chil- 
dren’s tunes into symphonic form by Mrs, 
Coleman. The story of this experiment is 
both interesting and stimulating. It is an 
indication of what may be done when a 
teacher of vision and imagination with ex- 
cellent musical background begins to try 
to make real to boys and girls the fact that 
music is a living, pulsating art. 

Mrs. Coleman does not intend that this 
phase of the work shall supplant the other 
musical activities. She says in her book, 
‘‘The making and the use of simple in- 
struments cannot possibly take the place of 
other important experiences in the musical 
education of children—song experiences, 
and carefully taught voice work, for in- 
stance.’? And again, ‘‘The class musical 
experiences of children below the third 
grade might well be concentrated on sing- 
ing, listening, and bodily rhythmic experi- 
ence of musical feeling, with creative work 
through these media.”’ 

Among other conclusions she gives this— 
‘“The use of simple instruments in class 
groups, whether of the children’s own 
make, or other instruments, seems to be a 
highly desirable activity, provided this ac- 
tivity is so guided that musical growth of 
the children will result. If the use of musi- 
cal instruments is merely a ‘lot of noise’— 
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no matter how much the children enjoy it 
—it may possibly be a wholesome play- 
ground activity, but it is not an educative 
musical activity, and should not be so 
labeled. ’’ 

This book should be read by those 
interested in following newer trends in 
education. 

Auice E. Bivins 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
TEACHING GOVERNMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A paper read by Professor Charles H. 
Judd on ‘‘Teaching Government in Public 
Schools’? before the American Political 
Science Association appears in School and 
Society for January 23. His contention is 
that sympathy of pupils in the schools for 
government should be cultivated through 
lessons that they can really understand 
and appreciate. He would begin not with 
topics of law-making but with such gov- 
ernmental activities as those carried on by 
the Bureau of Standards. The article 
sketches a general scheme for a course of 
study in the primary and intermediate 
grades. In the early stages of this pro- 
gram, general social understanding should 
be aimed at. Later very definite studies 
in our own civilization and that of other 
countries should be made. In doing the 
latter, information must be in a form that 
children can both understand and enjoy. 


MAJOR THEMES OF INSTRUCTION 
IN ARITHMETIC 


In the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association for February, Professor 
Leo J. Brueckner presents a series of 
themes which should be developed in the 
course in arithmetic. The object is to help 
the pupils understand what contributions 
number has made to the progress of civili- 
zation. Thus he would lead the children to 
understand how number enables men to 
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deal in an ordinary way with the quantita- 
tive aspects of environment, to do this with 
precision, and to do it systematically. The 
present-day measuring devices have been 
perfected only after a long period of de- 
velopment. Number has enabled man to 
gain an increased control over the forces 
of nature and has led to codperation among 
individuals, states, and nations. The intel- 
ligent consideration of accurate quantita- 
tive information is a necessary basis for 
reaching decisions as to problems involv- 
ing the production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of the necessities of life. 


THE KINDERGARTEN AND THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


In American Childhood for February, 
Miss Ruby Minor explains how the kinder- 
garten may guide the individual child. She 
presents examples of modern time sched- 
ules offering more freedom than such 
schedules formerly did. An interesting 
feature of her plan is a progress record by 
means of which the development of the unit 
of work, with all its related activities, may 
be shown. She contends that both pupil 
and teacher progress in the kindergarten 
should be carefully checked and offers cri- 
teria for this purpose. Records should in- 
clude entries made daily, weekly, and an- 
nually. 


EDUCATION AND LEISURE 


In Recreation, formerly The Playground, 
for January, a broad conception of the re- 
lation of education to leisure is set forth 
by Mr. Joy Elmer Morgan. He reminds 
the reader how rapidly time for leisure is 
growing and therefore the increasing re- 
sponsibility of the schools for giving train- 
ing in preparation for it. He quotes from 
the Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation a series of propositions in this 
connection, some of which are as follows: 
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The schools can enrich leisure 

By introducing young people to a wide 
range of life interests. 

By teaching the use of books and libraries 
and developing wholesome reading appetites 
closely related to each of the great objectives 
of education and life. 

By developing appreciation of fine music 
and skill in singing, playing, and dancing. 

By having children participate in games 
and sports which may easily be continued in 
after years. 

By providing experience in pleasant social 
life through school activities and clubs. 

By cultivating in children a love of the 
out-of-doors—appreciation of flowers, ani- 
mals, landscape, sky, and stars. 

By giving children an opportunity to de- 
velop hobbies in various creative fields—gar- 
dening, mechanics, applied arts, fine arts, 
architecture, city planning. 

By making the school and its playfields the 
center and servant of a wholesome and satis- 
fying neighborhood life. 

By calling attention to various recreational 
agencies and the values which they serve— 
theaters, concerts, libraries, radio, periodicals 
and newspapers, museums, parks, play- 
grounds, travel. 


PROGRESSIVE TENDENCIES IN EDUCATION 


The January issue of the Baltimore Bul- 
letin of Education is devoted chiefly to 
the presentation of progressive tendencies. 
In the opening article, Mr. Eugene R. 
Smith states that the term progressive was 
used for the first time about 1918, by a 
small group of parents and educators from 
Baltimore and Washington. At present 
there are a number of well-defined tend- 
encies suggested by the term. These in- 
clude a broadening scope for the school, 
the expansion of the arts, responsibility for 
moral and social training, and new fields 
of subject matter. The school should ap- 
proach its problems in a scientific spirit. 
One encouraging trend is that away from 
selfish competition toward constructive co- 
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operation. It is increasingly recognized tha 
interested self-activity is the underlying 
condition for learning. The conducting of 
schools in the new spirit, however, can only 
come after the attitudes of teachers are 
appropriately changed. At her best 
teacher is a fellow-worker, an experienced 
research partner, an adult friend who stim. 
ulates pupils to their best efforts. 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION IN NEBRASKA 


Nebraska was one of the first states to 
publish a plan of character education. An 
account of what has been done since the @of tl 
Nebraska Character Education Law was § tutic 
enacted in 1927 is given by Charles W. Bhas 
Taylor in the Journal of Education for §tivit 
January 25. He states that the first ob- § the 
stacle to be overcome was a smug feeling of § part 
self-satisfaction on the part of the teaching ff tion 
profession itself on the subject of char- § 1,00 
acter education. It was generally believed § 000 
that character would be formed inciden- § of 
tally. There were, moreover, two opposing § asst 
schools of psychology—one holding that § Bd 
behavior is a matter of habit and the other § hel 
stressing natural instincts. A further diff. § De 
culty was met in the opposition of scien- 
tific students of education who insisted that 
before any practical steps were taken, 
means of measuring results should be made 
available. Finally, there was the peda- 
gogical agnostic. At present the plan of 
the National Child Welfare Association, 
called ‘‘Knighthood of Youth,’’ is being 
emphasized. This is, however, only a part 
of a comprehensive plan presented in the 
bulletins of the State Department. 


men 


HISTORY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF Se 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In Junior-Senior Clearing House for 
January will be found an interesting ac- 
count of the organization and growth of 
the development of the Department of See- 
ondary Education of the National Educa- 
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tio Association. The original meeting out 
of which this department has grown oc- 
curred at the Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, 
Michigan, in February, 1916. The first 
membership list consisted of 220 names 
representing 32 different states. Among 
j—|the purposes set up were those of develop- 
_Hing professional consciousness ; providing a 
clearing house for the exhange of new 
ideas; making possible a consensus of 
opinion; and a program for the inspection 
of colleges and universities by high school 
men and women interested in the welfare 
of the boys and girls who enter these insti- 
The growth of the organization 
has been constant and its program of ac- 
tivities has broadened accordingly. Among 
the outstanding achievements of the De- 
partment is the establishment of the Na- 
tional Honor Society, which has at present 
1,000 chapters operating. More than 50,- 
000 high school graduates wear the emblem 
of the society. The original independent 
association was accepted by the National 


Education Association as a department and 
held its first meeting under auspices of the 
Department of Superintendence in 1928. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


The Supervision of Rural Schools. By 
C. J. Anderson and I. Jewell Simpson. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1932. 
Pp. 467. Illus. $2.50. 

The Wholesome Personality. By William 
H. Burnham. New York: D. Appleton 
and Co., 1932. Pp. 713. $2.75. 

Your Child and His Parents. By Alice C. 
Brill and May P. Youtz. New York: 
Appleton and Co., 1932. Pp. 339. $2.00. 

Secondary Education in the United States. 
By William A. Smith. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1932. Pp. 429. $2.50. 

Principles of American Secondary Educa- 
tion. By Edgar M. Draper and Alex- 
ander C. Roberts. New York: Century 
Co., 1982. Pp. 549. $2.25. 
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Changing Governments and Changing Cul- 
tures. By Harold Rugg. Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1932. Pp. 701. Illus. $2.00. 

The Relative Merits of Cursive and Manu- 
script Writing. By Thelma G. Voorhis. 
Lincoln School Research Studies. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1931. Pp. 58. $1.50. 

The Economic Basis for the Teacher’s 
Wage. By Lester Dix. Lincoln School 
Research Studies, New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. 
114. $1.75. 

Conference on Examinations. Proceedings 
edited by Paul Monroe. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1931. Pp. 316. $3.00. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York: Contributions to Education, 
1931: No. 485, Factors Affecting the 
Elimination of Women Students from 
Selected Co-educational Colleges of Lib- 
eral Arts, by Ruth V. Pope; pp. 110; 
$1.50. No. 493, The Influence of Dif- 
ferent Stimuli upon Preceding Bonds, 
by J. M. Stephens; pp. 83; $1.50. No. 
494, Written Composition Interests of 
Junior and Senior High Pupils, by J. H. 
Coleman; pp. 117; $1.50. No. 496, 
Bonding versus Pay-As-You-Go in the 
Financing of School Buildings, by Don 
L. Essex; pp. 101; $1.50. No. 501, The 
Introductory Biological Sciences in the 
Traditional Liberal Arts College, by 
George E. Nelson; pp. 135; $1.50. No. 
504, A Study of an Interest Test and an 
Affectivity Test in Forecasting Fresh- 
man Success in College, by Charles A. 
Drake; pp. 60; $1.50. No. 505, The Va- 
lidity of Intelligence Test Elements, by 
Harriet M. Barthelmess; pp. 91; $1.50. 
No. 506, Standards for Publicity Pro- 
grams in State-Supported Colleges and 
Universities, by Melvin W. Hyde; pp. 
80; $1.50. 
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The Establishment by Rats of Two Con- 
trary Discrimination Habits. By Ed- 
ward L. Rose. Berkeley, Cal.: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1931. Pp. 12. 

The Institute for Liberal Education. Kan- 
sas City, Mo.: 1221 Baltimore Ave., 
John A. Lapp, Educational Counsel. 
Pp. 32. 

Our Book World Pre-Primer Workbook, 
Primer Workbook, First Reader Work- 
book and Second Reader Workbook. 
By Florence P. Tuttle. Chicago: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1931. Each, pp. 
64. Illus. 

An Annotated Bibliography on The 
Methodology of Scientific Research as 
Applied to Education. By A. S. Barr 
and Mabel Rudisill. Madison, Wis.: 
University of Wisconsin, Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Educational Research, No. 13, 
June, 1931. Pp. 129. 


Handwashing in Schools. New York: 


Cleanliness Institute, 45 East 17th St., 
1931. Pp. 21. 
A New Approach to American History— 


Students’ Guide Sheets. By D. C. 
Bailey. Third edition, revised by E. T. 
Smith. University of Chicago Press, 
1931. Pp. 124. 

Directed High School History Study— 
Book One. By Alice Magenis and 
Madeline F. Gilmour. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1932. Pp. 188. 

Remedial English—A Plan for Individual- 
izing Study. By Walter S. Guiler and 
Ralph L. Henry. Pp. 276; $.80. Diag- 
nostic Tests and Re-Tests to accompany 
Remedial English. $.40. Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1931. 

The Marywood Readers: Happy Times 
Workbook and Stories and Journeys 
Workbook. By Sister Mary Estelle. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Each, 
pp. 64. Third Reader Manual, pp. 
77. 
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Silent Reading and Problem Book in Geog, 
raphy, Grade IV. By O. Wendel 
Hogue and Marie H. Jones. Grade p 
by O. W. Hogue and Abbie G. Mileg 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Bardeen Press, 1931, | 

Goals in Social Studies for Prima 
Grades I-III. Baltimore: State Depa 
ment of Education, Maryland Schog 
Bulletin, Vol. XIII, No. 1, October 
1931. Pp. 236. 

A Cross Section of Supervision in Garret} 
County, Maryland. By Flossie R. Skid 
more. Baltimore: State Department of 
Education, Maryland School Bulletin, 
Vol. XIII, No. 2, November, 1931. Pp, 
70. 

Tests and Drills in First Year Algebra, 
By Joseph A. Nyberg. New York; 
American Book Co., 1931. Pp. 176. 

Federal Relations to Education. Report 
of the National Advisory Committee on 
Education. Part I: Committee Fink 
ings and Recommendations. Washing: 
ton, D. C.: Office of the Committee, 74 
Jackson Place, October, 1931. Pp. 140 

Three Community Studies. Office of Pub 
lic Relations, 450 Seventh Ave., Nev 
York City. Pp. 42. 

State of Iowa, Reading and Study Bulle 
tins, 1931: No. 1, Questions Teachers 
Ask About Primary Reading; pp. 91 
No. 2, Questions Teachers Ask About 
Reading and Study in Intermediate and 
Upper Grades; pp. 48. No. 3, Remedial 
Exercises for Reading and Study i 
High School Subjects. Prepared by 
Clara M. Wallace, Des Moines, Iowa. 

State of Utah: Department of Public In- 
struction, Division of Primary Educa- 
tion; Matilda Peterson, Supervisor. 
Outlines for Primary Grades, Septem 
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Outlines for Primary Grades, December, 
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Outlines for Primary Grades, March, 
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